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KARL PEARSON: SOCIALIST AND 
DARWINIST 


Bernard Semmel 


principal subject of debate in Imperial Germany, as indeed it had 

been in most of the civilized nations of Europe since the publication 
of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1859. The leader of the German opposi- 
tion to Darwinism was Rudolf Virchow, the formulator of the cellular 
theory. Virchow employed a wide variety of arguments in his attack 
upon the evolutionists. In one of his addresses, in September 1877, he 
made use of what was regarded by his friends as well as his opponents 
as an argumentum ad hominem. Virchow asked his audience, in a Germany 
where socialism was about to be outlawed, to ‘picture to yourself the 
theory of descent as it already exists in the brain of a socialist’. ‘Ay, 
gentlemen,’ he continued, ‘it may seem laughable to many, but it is in 
truth very serious, and I only hope that the theory of descent may not 
entail on us all the horrors which similar theories have actually brought 
upon neighbouring countries.’ ‘At all times,’ Yirchow concluded, ‘this 
theory, if it is logically carried out to the end, has an uncommonly 
suspicious aspect.’ } 

The leading German Darwinist, Ernst Haeckel, defended the theory 
of evolution against Virchow’s charge. He suggested that it was im- 
possible to imagine ‘this English hypothesis’ in the brain of a socialist, 
since it was ‘aristocratic, certainly not democratic, and least of all 
socialist? in concept.? Darwin himself commented on the subject in a 
letter, written in December 1879: ‘What a foolish idea’, he exclaimed, 
‘seems to prevail in Germany on the connection between Socialism and 
Evolution through Natural Selection.’ * Some years later, Huxley 
pointed to the haziness of Virchow’s suggestion. Huxley wrote that he 
had tried ‘to comply’ but that he had ‘utterly failed to call up the dread 
image’, adding that he supposed that this was so ‘because I do not 
sufficiently sympathise with the Socialists’ .‘ 

Studying in Germany during the period when echoes of the Virchow- 
Haeckel debate could still be heard in academic circles was a young 
Englishman who was to realize in his subsequent writings and activities 
Virchow’s nightmare of Darwinism in the brain of a socialist. Karl 
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Pearson—who was to make an international reputation as the author 
of The Grammar of Science—had studied at the University College School 
and had been Third Wrangler in the Mathematical Tripos of 1879 at 
Cambridge and was now completing his education at the Universities 
of Heidelberg and Berlin. At Berlin, Pearson attended lectures on Dar- 
winism by the celebrated Du Bois Reymond and was greatly impressed. 
He appears also to have come into contact with the ideas of the two 
leaders of German socialism—Marx and Lassalle—and to have been 
similarly persuaded of their truth. When he returned to England to 
become a barrister like his father before him, he was, to judge from his 
writings of the period, both a convinced evolutionist and a fervent 
socialist. More than this, he had already begun to merge his two faiths 
into a rather special variety of Social-Darwinism. 


I 


Young Pearson, once more in England, proceeded with his study and 
practice of the law. But the law seemed rather narrow to a young man 
with wide interests and through the efforts of his friends, and with his 
success in the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos sustaining him, he was 
offered and persuaded to accept the Goldsmid Professorship of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics at University College, London, in 1884. 
In his new post, Pearson determined to employ his mathematics to 
‘prove’ Darwinian theory correct. In the course of these efforts, he 
played a leading role in creating the subject of biometrics—statistical 
biology—and helped to establish, in 1901, the journal devoted to the 
subject, Biometrika. During the ’eighties, Pearson also lectured at London 
working-men and socialist clubs on the ideas of Marx and Lassalle.® 

Pearson’s socialism—as revealed in his early lectures—was not easily 
classifiable. He appears to have been an adherent of Marxist economics. 
In an address to London working-men during the ’eighties, he spoke 
of Marx as ‘the great economist’ * and defended the labour theory of 
value, which had already been brought under considerable attack. 
Pearson even accepted Marx’s view of surplus value—although he 
preferred to call the concept ‘surplus labour’—which was at the heart of 
the Marxist argument concerning the exploitation of labour.” He was 
full of Marxist-sounding phrases and modes of thought. For example, he 
asserted that he looked toward ‘the failure of the old economic system, 
owing to the sweeping industrial and commercial changes which are in 
progress’; * and he believed that ‘our legislation, our government, has 
been a scarcely disguised warfare of classes’.® Yet, if he agreed with 
much of Marxian economic analysis, he departed from the Marxists 
upon the matter of goals and programme of action. 

Pearson denounced certain socialists for teachings which he regarded 
as ‘not only very foolish, but extremely harmful’. ‘So far from aiding 
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true Socialism’ the teaching of these socialists ‘stirs up class-hatred, and 
instead of bringing classes together, it raises a barrier of bitterness and 
hostility between them’.!° This denunciation of class struggle and eulogy 
of class unity was at the opposite pole of Marxism. Pearson also dis- 
played a most un-Marxist opposition to revolution. “You may accept 
it as a primary law of history,’ he said, ‘that no great change ever occurs with 
a leap, no great social reconstruction, which will permanently benefit any 
class of the community, is ever brought about by a revolution.’ 11 What 
ought a socialist to do then? A ‘true Socialist must be superior to class 
interests. He must look beyond his own class to the wants and habits of 
society at large.’ 12 What method can he employ? He must educate the 
governing class toward a ‘higher social morality’.1* Pearson also re- 
jected working-class internationalism in favour of patriotism. He was 
very much a national socialist.14 

Karl Pearson’s use of Marxist analysis directed toward such a non- 
Marxist goal as class harmony and his opposition to revolutionary 
change and internationalism bring to mind the views of the German 
school of Katheder-Sozialisten, the Socialists of the Chair, who, under the 
leadership of Gustav Schmoller, helped to construct Bismarck’s social 
programme. It is entirely possible that Pearson had come into contact 
with the thinking of this group while he studied in Germany. The 
moderate character of Pearson’s ‘socialist’ programme was also similar 
to theirs. Pearson urged the nationalization of land and capital by the 
conversion of all freeholds into leaseholds of up to 100 years, a method 
he believed would lead to little real injury to the present owners.1¢ 
Pearson may also have picked up in Germany the outlook of the group 
toward the state, a view which was quite alien to the dominant English 
liberalism of Pearson’s day—and even to the thinking of contemporary 
English socialism. 

Pearson urged ‘veneration for the State’, a veneration which he 
asserted ‘has been stifled by a not unjustifiable contempt for existing 
government’.!” He posited as the ‘moral basis’ of his new socialist society, 
not religion, but a ‘rational motive for conduct’—‘service to Society’. 
Whatever was social was moral; the anti-social was immoral.!* In effect, 
Pearson was making the state the focus of his morality, of his religion, of 
his conception of socialism: ‘If the welfare of society be the touchstone of 
moral action, then respect for the State—the State as res publica, as 
commonweal—ought to be the most sacred principle of the new move- 
ment.’ 1® This was a doctrine which he regarded as of decisive impor- 
tance. Pearson insisted that an ‘offence against the State ought to be 
looked upon as a far graver matter than the offence against the indi- 
vidual’,®° “The legislation or measures of police, to be taken against the 
immoral and anti-social minority,’ he continued, ‘will form the political 
realization of Socialism.’ #4 Most shocking to individualist-minded 
Englishmen was Pearson’s view that ‘Socialists have to inculcate that 
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spirit which would give offenders against the State short shrift and the 
nearest lamp-post’. ‘Every citizen’, he concluded, ‘must learn to say 
with Louis XIV, L’état c’est moi!’ ** 


II 


Karl Pearson’s socialism was the keystone of his Social-Darwinism, 
a very different doctrine in his hands than that of the first of the English 
Social-Darwinists, Herbert Spencer. Spencer, a social-evolutionist be- 
fore Darwin’s Origin, had originally based his views entirely on Lamarck- 
ian evolution.** After 1859, he added Darwin’s ‘natural selection’ to his 
armoury of ideas—and cven bestowed upon it the description which it 
was to bear most frequently, ‘the survival of the fittest’.24 Spencer 
was a Liberal—a Radical and an individualist. He employed the 
Darwinian theory to supplement the Malthusian argument of 
the classical economists, to prove that the individualistic competitive 
society of Victorian England had been ordained by nature and was the 
sole guarantor of progress.*° This application of Darwinism to society 
which saw the struggle for existence as the economic competition be- 
tween individuals within a society soon found a rival in another view of 
social evolution. Was it not as reasonable to view progress as the result 
of an evolutionary struggle between groups of men, between tribes or 
nations or races, the fittest group predominating in the ceaseless warfare 
which constituted the evolutionary process? Darwin himself had antici- 
pated this view, as had Walter Bagehot, but individualistic England had 
preferred the Social-Darwinism of economic competition outlined by 
Herbert Spencer.” By the end of the nineteenth century, however, the 
non-Spencerian view was finding more and more favour as a justifica- 
tion of British imperialism. *’ 

As early as the ’eighties, Karl Pearson was finding his way to this non- 
Spencerian Social-Darwinism. In later years he described his goal to 
have been a proof that ‘Socialism, despite Hackel, despite Herbert 
Spencer, ts consonant with the whole teaching of modern Science’, by 
which he meant the science of evolution.* In. 1887, he told an assem- 
blage of working-men of ‘the course of evolution and the struggle of 
group against group’”* and linked his view of the struggle for existence 
with socialism: “To give all a like possibility of usefulness,’ he asserted, 
‘to measure reward by the efficiency and magnitude of socially valuable 
work, is surely to favour the growth of the fittest within the group, and 
the survival of the fittest group in the world-contest of societies.’ *° 

But this was rather tame offspring from the awesome union of 
socialism and Darwinism concerning which Virchow had darkly pro- 
phesied. The maturing of Pearson’s thought was to prove less unworthy 
of Virchow’s fears. In 1894, Pearson wrote an article for the Fortnightly 
Review in which he defended socialism against the attacks of certain 
Darwinists. These Darwinists—in particular, Spencer and Benjamin 
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Kidd, to whose Social-Evolution, published some weeks before, this article 
was a response—had suggested that, in trying to limit the struggle 
between members of a group, socialism would endanger the forward 
march of progress. This was nonsense, Pearson proclaimed. It was not 
the intra-group struggle but pure ‘physical selection’—disease, climate, 
strain—which weeded out the unfit within a society. Under socialism, 
physical selection would operate even more strongly since all would be 
obliged to work for their livings and weaklings would no longer be pro- 
tected by inheritances. The most important biological mechanism to 
insure progress was the ‘extra-group’ struggle between nations. If com- 
petition within the group were not severely limited, ‘social stability’ 
would be endangered, and, in case of war, ‘we should be crushed’ 
because ‘we have proceeded on the assumption that it is better to 
have a few prize cattle among innumerable lean kine than a decently- 
bred and properly-fed herd’.*4 

In November 1900, Karl Pearson delivered a lecture in which he 
presented the first full-blooded exposition of his Social-Darwinism. 
England was then in the midst of the Boer War and Pearson was filled 
with patriotic feeling and enthusiasm for combat. He began his talk 
with a paean of praise for the struggle for existence, a struggle which 
meant ‘suffering, intense suffering’, but which was the mechanism of 
all progress. “This dependence of progress on the survival of the fitter 
race, terribly black as it may seem to some of you,’ he continued, ‘gives 
the struggle for existence its redeeming features; it is the fiery crucible 
out of which comes the finer metal.’ When wars cease, ‘mankind will 
no longer progress’ for ‘there will be nothing to check the fertility of 
inferior stock; the relentless law of heredity will not be controlled and 
guided by natural selection’.** 

Pearson accused the early Darwinists, like Spencer and Haeckel and 
Huxley, of having ‘obscured’ the issue when they ‘painted evolution as 
the survival of the fittest individual and spoke of his struggle against his 
fellows’. Man was a ‘gregarious animal’ whose safety depended upon his 
‘social instinct’.** The truly elevating struggle was not that between 
individuals but ‘the struggle of tribe against tribe, of race against race’. 
Spencer and Huxley had forgotten ‘that the herd exists owing to its 
social instincts, and that human sympathy and racial and national 
feelings are strong natural forces controlling individual conduct’, 
stronger, indeed, than economic forces emerging from the laws of supply 
and demand.** Pearson upheld ‘the scientific view of a nation’, a 
‘natural history view of mankind’. A nation, he said, was ‘an organized 
whole’, which was ‘kept up toa high pitch of external efficiency by contest, 
chiefly by way of war with inferior races, and with equal races by the 
struggle for trade-routes and for the sources of raw material and of food 
supply’. $5 

Pearson’s socialism found its full place in the compound. The nation, 
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in order for it to be properly organized for struggle, had to be a 
‘homogeneous whole’, not ‘a mixture of superior and inferior races’, 
he said writing as a good nationalist, and equally important, ‘we | 
must not have class differences and wealth differences so great within 
the community that we lose the sense of common interest’. ‘No tribe of 
men can work together,’ Pearson maintained, ‘unless the tribal interest 
dominates the personal and individual interest at all points where they 
come into conflict.’** Class oppression could be disastrous in case of war 
since ‘the oppressed’ may feel that they ‘will hardly get worse terms from 
a new master’.§? 

The struggle, furthermore, was of decisive importance, most especially 
for the working-classes. Those who would give up the fight, were re- 
minded that ‘the daily bread of our millions of workers depends on 
their having somebody to work for’, that ‘our strength depends . : . upon 
our colonies’ which were only maintained ‘by respect for the present 
power of our empire’, that if ‘war or competition’ diminished British 
trade, ‘it is the Lancashire operative who feels the pinch’. “The day 
when we cease to hold our own among the nations,’ Pearson proclaimed, 
‘will be the day of catastrophe for our workers at home.’** As early as 
the ’eighties, when he addressed the London working-men, Pearson’s 
message had been the same. ‘Some of you may be indifferent to the 
great empire of England,’ he told the working-men, ‘but let me assure 
you that, small as in some cases is the comfort of the English working- 
classes, it is on the average large compared with that of an inferior 
race... . ® In 1894, he wrote in a fortnightly journal: ‘No thoughtful 
socialist, so far as I am aware, would object to cultivate Uganda at the 
expense of its present occupiers if Lancashire were starving. Only he would 
have this done directly and consciously, and not by way of missionaries 
and exploiting companies.’ 4° 

In a conclusion and summation of his position, Pearson repeated his 
Darwinist assertion that ‘science realizes that the nation is an organized 
whole, in continual struggle with its competitors’. ‘You cannot get a 
strong and effective nation,’ admonished the socialist Pearson, ‘if many 
of its stomachs are half fed and many of its brains untrained.’*! It was 
the duty of ‘the true statesmen’ to ‘treat class needs and group cries from 
the standpoint of the efficiency of the herd at large’. The duty of a 
nation’s leaders was ‘to lessen, if not to suspend, the internal struggle, 
that the nation may be strong externally’.4* ‘This tendency to social 
organization, always prominent in progressive communities, may be 
termed, in the best and widest sense of the word, Socialism.’4* It would 
be best, Pearson came to feel, to have his socialist state under the control 
of a dictator, free from the ‘bias of class interest’; for the great danger 
in a democracy was that the leaders might attempt to secure ‘the 
intra-racial dominance of a caste’. But however desirable a dictator- 
ship might be in the guidance of the race, the selection of a dictator 
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might prove too difficult and therefore democracy, although ‘terribly 
cumbersome’, might be the ‘best practical solution’, Pearson reluctantly 
concluded. *4 

Pearson’s union of socialism and Darwinism was a sword of two edges. 
Not only was the struggle—or at any rate the fruits of successful struggle 
—necessary for the welfare of the working-classes, as Pearson told the 
working-men, but the nation’s leaders, he asserted, ought to recognize 
that unless class differences were substantially eliminated, unless the 
working-classes were strong, healthy, and well-trained, Britain could 
not succeed in this struggle for existence. This double warning appeared 
to call for the revival of a people’s imperialism, under the leadership of a 
warrior-chieftain, and grounded upon a more equal sharing of the 
plunder. 

As heady a drink as Karl Pearson’s Social-Darwinism was, thus far 
most of its elements differ more in degree (though this cannot be under- 
estimated) than in essential character from the view of other Social- 
Darwinists on the Continent or even in England. For example, in 1894, 
Benjamin Kidd, a minor civil servant, had made a considerable repu- 
tation with the work on Social Evolution, which, we have seen, Pearson 
had condemned. Kidd, too, an imperialist, a nationalist and a racist, 
though of milder degree, was disturbed about the class-divisive tactics 
of ‘certain’ socialists and concerned about readying the nation for 
conflict with other nations. Kidd, too, although much opposed to 
socialism, had spoken of the need for social-efficiency, for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the lower classes, for the subordination of indi- 
vidual goals to those of the entire society. In all fairness, it should be 
noted that Kidd’s brew was heavily watered compared with Pearson’s. 
Furthermore, Kidd was a traditionalist, a religious Christian. Pearson 
had damned all forms of irrationalism, especially Christian ‘mythology’, 
and had virtually deified the state, making it the source of all morality. 
While Kidd had urged a return to the traditional, conservative idea of 
the state and had condemned the /aissez-faire state of Spencer, it would 
have been impossible for him to have accepted Pearson’s state where 
offenders were hung at the nearest lamp-post, or the principle of 
dictatorship. Nor, not being a ‘socialist’, would he have suggested the 
virtually complete elimination of the intra-group struggle in favour of 
the extra-group struggle. In these matters, Pearson’s ‘socialism’ might 
have been a differentiating factor.** There was yet a further step to be 
taken by Pearson, a step which was to sharply separate him from Kidd 
and other Social-Darwinists. 


pies 


While Pearson had adapted his socialism to what might be called 
external Social-Darwinism, that which concerned itself with the struggle 
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between races and nations, was this not a comparatively simple task? 
Other Social-Darwinists who were not socialists, we have seen, had also 
proclaimed the necessity of improving the condition of the lower classes 
in order to make them more efficient soldiers in time of war. Pearson was 
to spend the greater part of his mature life in the adaptation of his social- 
ism to Spencerian or internal Social-Darwinism. Pearson, we recall, had 
berated the older evolutionists for emphasizing this internal struggle at 
the expense of the external struggle. He had never suggested that the 
internal struggle was not valid from a scientific point of view, was not in 
its way essential to progress. The problem was how to limit intra-group 
competition and still insure the progress which resulted from such com- 
petition. Pearson was to adapt Spencer’s competitive and highly indi- 
vidualistic economic struggle of the free market to the needs and methods 
of his socialist state. 

In the accomplishment of this task, Pearson was associated with the 
famous Victorian biologist—and a cousin of Charles Darwin—Francis 
Galton. Galton had become convinced that heredity was of greater 
significance than environment in determining individual characteristics 
and that action could be taken to regulate heredity.‘* His views did not 
receive much attention until the late’eighties when the German biologist, 
August Weismann, published a series of papers which seriously ques- 
tioned the widely held Lamarckian view that characteristics acquired by 
an individual during his lifetime could be transmitted to his progeny and 
which espoused the doctrine of the immutability of germ plasm. Weis- 
mann’s papers attracted widespread attention and provoked Herbert 
Spencer, who had based much of his sociology upon the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics, to earnest debate. Lamarckianism was at the 
root of Spencer’s belief in an inevitable progress as a result of constant 
improvement of the species, generation by generation.*’ The adherents 
of Weismann and Galton insisted, on the other hand, that no man could 
be inherently more intelligent than his progenitors, that each genera- 
tion had to be re-educated. Whereas liberals had urged the importance 
of environment, and hence of social reforms to improve the environ- 
ment, conservatives who had opposed these reforms were delighted by 
the new doctrine’s emphasis of the limited efficacy of environmental 
improvement when seen against the limitations imposed by inborn 
characteristics. “ 

Galton was convinced that the only way of assuring continued pro- 
gress was by the science of ‘eugenics’—a word he himself had coined. 
By the application of eugenic methods, Galton suggested, it would be 
possible to assure the England of the future of a population healthy and 
strong and intelligent, rather than sickly, weak, and incompetent. What 
was involved was ‘the national efficiency of future generations’, and to 
secure this end Galton urged the formation of local associations to en- 
courage pride in worthy stock and to promote eugenic principles.“ 
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Galton, in fact, proclaimed that eugenics had to be ‘introduced into the 
national conscience, like a new religion’. Eugenics had, indeed, Galton 
insisted, ‘strong claims to become an orthodox religious tenet of the 
future, for Eugenics co-operates with the workings of Nature by securing 
that humanity shall be represented by the fittest races’.®° Galton, like 
Pearson, was, in positivist fashion, proclaiming the religion of science. 
Once sufficient information had been obtained, ‘a “Jehad”, or Holy 
War’ would be declared ‘against customs and prejudices that impair the 
physical and moral qualities of our race’,5! Galton asserted. Then it 
would be possible to take action to encourage in every way possible pro- 
creation on the part of fitter stocks and discourage the procreation of the 
unfit. Galton wrote of the compilation of a ‘golden-book’ of the eugeni- 
cally fit, the issuance of eugenic certificates, the financial support of the 
poor but eugenically favoured by the wealthy, and every kind of dis- 
couragement to child-bearing by the unfit. Galton, no socialist, confined 
by his practical programme largely to the gathering and publicizing of 
eugenic data. 5? 

How was the information to be gathered? More and more, Francis 
Galton looked towards Karl Pearson to perform this task. During the last 
decade of his life, Galton worked closely with Pearson. Pearson had been 
in the chair when Galton delivered, in 1904, his important address on 
eugenics to leading men in all fields of British intellectual life under the 
auspices of the Sociological Society.5* Already it was bruited about that 
the old man thought of Pearson as his successor. In October 1904, 
Galton offered the University of London £1,500 for a three-year study 
of ‘National Eugenics’, which was defined by the grant as ‘the study of 
the agencies under social control that may improve or impair the racial 
qualities of future generations either physically or mentally’.54 At 
Galton’s death in rg11, his will created a Galton Professorship of 
Eugenics at the University of London and designated Karl Pearson as 
the first occupant of that chair, a chair he held until 1933. 

There was certainly sufficient evidence in Pearson’s earlier writings 
of his interests in the field of eugenics, a subject with which the last 
part of his life was entirely occupied: these early writings yield anticipa- 
tions of views about matters of eugenic concern which already went 
far beyond Galton, and of methods, too, which appeared more extreme 
than those of the founder of eugenics. In a lecture on “The Woman’s 
Question’ in 1885, he asserted that ‘those nations which have been 
most reproductive have, on the whole, been the ruling nations in the 
world’s history’, adding that a ‘strongly developed sexual instinct may 
accordingly be a condition for race permanence’. On the issue of 
elevating the position of women: ‘If child bearing women must be 
intellectually handicapped, then the penalty to be paid for race- 
predominance is the subjection of women.’®> This last was a most 
unusual attitude for a socialist—this elevation of ‘race-predominance’ 
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as the ultimate criterion, which must banish women to the kitchen and 
nursery. In a lecture on ‘Socialism and Sex’ delivered in 1886, he 
expanded on these views, in a more conventionally socialist fashion. In 
Marxist manner, he suggested that under socialism, a ‘different mode of 
ownership’ ,®* there would be a corresponding new kind of sex-relation- 
ship which would grant women ‘economic independence’.5”? Women 
under socialism would have the ‘duty to labour’ ** outside the home— 
until the coming of children—would be able to contract ‘free sexual 
union’,®® as sex-relationships would be separated from child-bearing, 
with the state taking an interest in child-bearing to prevent economic 
dependence on the part of the mother and regulating both ‘quantity 
and quality’ of children since this had such an important bearing upon 
‘the happiness of society as a whole’.*° This suggestion that the state 
take upon itself the obligation of encouraging, regulating and support- 
ing this most vital kind of production constituted a far more ambitious 
objective than those of the non-socialist, Galton. In 1894, Pearson 
wrote ‘that the superior and not the inferior members of the group 
should be the parents of the future, is far more likely to be realized in 
a socialistic than in an individualistic state’.*? 

After his acceptance of his role as Galton’s ally in the propagation 
of the new eugenic religion after the turn of the century, Pearson once 
again addressed himself to the eugenic problem. As a result of improved 
conditions—as a result, for example, of medical progress—there had 
been a reduction of the death-rate. This was nothing short of calamitous: 
the ‘death-rate is selective, and if we check Nature’s effective but 
roughshod methods of race betterment, we must take her task into 
our own hands and see to it that the mentally and physically inferior 
have not a dominant fertility’.®* Galton had emphasized the encourage- 
ment of the fit to reproduce; Pearson added certain prescriptions to 
discourage the reproduction of the unfit: the closing of casual wards, 
the barring of the ‘undesirable alien’, the expatriation of ‘confirmed 
criminals’, and the exclusion from the workhouses and asylums of the 
‘congenital pauper and the insane’.** ‘Darwinism and medical pro- 
gress’, Pearson told a meeting of doctors in 1912, ‘are opposed forces.’ *4 
Even so-called ‘reforms’ were frequently harmful. The factory acts, 
for example, by depriving parents of the economic value of the child 
made them less concerned about bearing and rearing of offspring.*® 
Neither medical progress nor legislative reform made for progress: ‘No 
degenerate and feeble stock will ever be converted into healthy and 
sound stock by the accumulated effects of education, good laws, and 
sanitary surroundings.’ ** ‘We have placed our money on Environ- 
ment,’ argued Pearson, ‘when Heredity wins in a canter.’ * The in- 
fluence of environment was not ‘one-fifth that of heredity, and quite 
possibly not one-tenth of it’.* 

More and more, race became the crucial question for Pearson. He 
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continued to call himself a socialist—despite his opposition to the 
factory acts and his support of child labour!—but the term had 
acquired a new meaning for him: “Those who believe that our increas- 
ing knowledge of what tends to improve or impair the racial qualities 
of future generations . . . will enable us to foresee and in part control 
social evolution are justified in calling thefnselves “Socialists”, whether 
from the standpoint of politics, morality or religion.’ ** The problems 
of ‘true socialism—the socialism of the future’ were to answer such 
questions as ‘What are the racial forces at work?—how can we modify 
or direct them toward furthering human evolution?’ 7 The work of 
the true socialist had been transformed from the improvement of 
environment to the improvement of race. Pearson looked forward to 
the time ‘when conscious race culture will cope with the ills which 
arise when we suspend the full purifying force of natural selection’.”4 
‘The higher patriotism and the pride in race must come to our aid in 
stemming deterioration.’ 7? 

Nor was there any doubt of the ultimate purpose of this ‘conscious 
race culture’: To make the nation or race better able to survive in the 
struggle for existence. If ‘we leave the fertile, but unfit, one-sixth to 
reproduce one-half the next generation,’ Pearson warned, ‘our nation 
will soon cease to be a world power.’ 7* There was the real danger: as a 
resuit of the lowered death-rate and the voluntary reduction of off- 
spring among the able, the coming generations of Britons would be— 
unless something were done—unfit for imperial responsibilities. As 
early as 1886, Pearson had urged the seizure of territories where white 
men could live, territories which would provide room for ‘a high birth- 
rate’ which would be ‘levied on the physically and mentally fitter 
classes of the community’, ‘the efficient classes’, as a means of increasing 
for many generations ‘the vigour and power of the empire’.’‘ In his 
Grammar of Science he had proclaimed it ‘a false view of human solidarity, 
a weak humanitarianism’ which regretted that ‘a capable and stalwart 
race of white men should replace a dark-skinned tribe’.”5 As the inter- 
national tensions within Europe increased, Pearson’s racism was 
applied to the intra-European situation: ‘if the German people 
dominate to-day the French; . . . if Spain and Holland disappear from 
the fore-rank of nations, can we throw light even for an instant on these 
momentous facts of history by such studies of mankind as are summed 
up in Philosophy, Anthropology, or Political Economy?’ Such studies 
revealed nothing concerning the causes of victory or defeat in the 
struggle of nations for existence: the answer for ‘Socialist’ and Darwinist 
Pearson had become Race.’* 
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Was this the vision which had passed before Virchow’s mind when 
he suggested the nameless horrors which would come from the theory 
of evolution in the brain of a socialist? Horrible it must be to persons 
of the present generation who have had direct experience with a 
species of national socialism which also regarded democracy as ‘cumber- 
some’, and was as concerned as Pearson with conscious race culture, 
with encouragement to child-bearing, with the elevation of the lower 
classes in the common interest of the tribe, with the necessity for 
imperialism, with the beneficial character of war. Pearson’s con- 
temporaries, that is, the leading statesmen and intellectuals of ante- 
bellum Great Britain, the men to whom Pearson was primarily address- 
ing himself, on the whole ignored the warnings of the eugenicists with 
the exception, curiously enough, of certain of Pearson’s fellow socialists, 
especially the leaders of British ‘national’ socialism, the Fabians— 
perhaps one more confirmation of Virchow’s fears. 

H. G. Wells, for example, then a Fabian socialist, had been present 
at Galton’s exposition of the eugenic religion before the Sociological 
Society. Wells was sufficiently impressed with what he heard to advocate 
‘the sterilization of failures’.”” Bernard Shaw agreed fully with Galton 
and Pearson that ‘nothing but a eugenic religion can save our civiliza- 
tion from the fate that has overtaken all previous civilizations’.” 
Sidney Webb, in a Fabian tract, gave fulsome approval to Pearson. 
Webb shared the eugenicist’s concern about the decline in the birth- 
rate, especially among the ‘abler’ classes, which had been accompanied 
by a corresponding increase among the ‘thriftless and irresponsible’. 
He wrote, in 1907: “Twenty-five per cent of our parents, as Professor 
Karl Pearson keeps warning us, is producing 50 per cent of the next 
generation. This can hardly result in anything but national deteriora- 
tion; or, as an alternative, in this country gradually falling to the Irish 
and the Jews.’ Webb further agreed with Pearson’s Darwinist 
contention that the lower death-rate had intensified the effect of this 
‘adverse selection’.”® Webb’s solution, like Pearson’s, was the ‘endow- 
ment of motherhood’: ‘once the production of healthy, moral and 
intelligent citizens is revered as a social service and made the subject of 
deliberate praise and encouragement on the part of the government, it 
will, we may be sure, attract the best and most patriotic of the citizens’. 
This was the only way to avoid ‘degeneration of type’, that is ‘race 
deterioration, if not race suicide’.*® Less virile, perhaps, than Pearson’s 
statements, but certainly supporting his views. 

English liberalism, on the other hand, had no stomach for Pearson’s 
doctrines. L. T. Hobhouse, a prominent exponent of the dominant 
‘new’ Liberalism, a professor of sociology at the University of London, 
asserted that ‘progress is not racial, but social’, and was extremely 
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critical of eugenic methods and purposes.*! English conservatism, 
traditionalism, felt similafly. One such tradionalist appears to have 
grasped the full implications of Pearson’s ‘eugenic religion’, the culmina- 
tion of his socialism and Darwinism. That was Benjamin Kidd, the 
first of the English sociologists to alter the direction of Social-Darwin- 
ism from its Spencerian path, who lived to regret his association with 
this ‘science of power’. In a volume written after the beginning of 
the European war of 1914 (a war which saw the conversion of even 
Ernst Haeckel to a glorifier of war and the state),** and published 
posthumously after his death in 1916, Kidd denounced all Social- 
Darwinism which, he wrote, appealed to ‘the half-informed pagan 
mind of our civilization’.** In particular, he denounced Karl Pearson, 
‘one of the ablest of the group of contemporary evolutionists’ who was 
essentially a ‘pagan’ and spoke with ‘the voice of Nietzsche’s superman’. 
He condemned Pearson’s lack of interest in the traditional liberties of 
Englishmen, making references to his ‘nearest lamp-post’ statement, 
and Pearson’s lack of sympathy with Christian feeling.** In a view of 
brilliant anticipation of things to come, Kidd set his curse upon ‘those 
who have imagined that the greatest revolution in the history of 
humanity’ lay implicit in Pearson’s eugenic religion ‘could it only be 
applied to the world by the methods of the German General Staff!’ *5 
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KINSHIP AND SOCIAL LEGISLATION’ 


Peter Willmott 


since Ténnies and Durkheim proclaimed the decline of the family,* 

the notion has persisted thatin urban industrial societies it is rootless 
and atomized, confined to parents and dependent children, isolated from 
relatives. Only in recent years has this impression been challenged—by 
field inquiries in London and other English cities, even in such unlikely 
places (one would have thought) as Detroit and San Francisco. These 
have suggested that the kindred may be an important source of com- 
panionship and support in the heart of the modern city. The purpose of 
this article is not to describe these studies, which are reported elsewhere,* 
but rather to see how far the stereotype is upheld in social legislation. Is 
‘the family’ conceived simply as a small isolated unit of parents and 
young children, or is the reality of the wider family acknowledged? 
How far are kinship rights and obligations recognized outside of the 
‘immediate family’? . 

If we are to judge by a recent authoritative book, the legal conception 
generally deals with the ‘family’ in the more limited sense. The Master 
of the Rolls, in his foreword to A Century of Family Law, says ‘in popular 
conception, as in the eyes of the law, the family unit of the husband, 
wife and children of the marriage remains the essential social compon- 
ent’, and he goes on to say that the book is ‘limited by the scope of the 
conception of the family’.4 The greater part of.‘family law’ in Britain is 
indeed concerned with relations between husband and wife, and to a 
lesser extent between parents and dependent children, and has little to 
say about wider kinship rights and duties. In particular, if one con- © 
siders the kinship obligations enforced by law—in other words, the 
legal liability to provide for relatives—the conception is certainly 
limited in this way. In common law, a man is liable to maintain only 
his spouse; and statutory liability is imposed, by the National Assistance 
Act, 1948, only upon husband and wife for each other and for. their 
children under 16.5 

Such a narrow delineation of kinship liability is comparatively new. 
For three centuries, under the Poor Law, the range of responsibility 
was a good deal wider. In addition to the liability for spouses and young 
children,* people were enjoined to support even adult children and 
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grandchildren unable to support themselves,’ and children were simi- 
larly liable to maintain their parents.* The 1948 National Assistance Act 
represented a sharp break with a conception of kinship liability which 
had persisted in substantially the same form since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. One possible explanation for the change in 
statutory liability—an explanation consistent with the stereotype re- 
ferred to ealier—is that it was no more than a belated legal recognition 
of a sociological metamorphosis. On this view, it might be argued that 
the Poor Law conception of liability reflected the'wider kinship grouping 
thought to have flourished in Britain before the Industrial Revolution, 
just as the current conception reflects the structure of the contem- 
porary (supposedly isolated) family. Such a neat interpretation is, on 
the face of it, plausible. But is that, in fact, how the change was seen by 
the Government and its advisers? 


KINSHIP DEPENDENCY AND BEVERIDGE 


The Beveridge Report proposed the final abolition of the Poor Law, 
as it did so many othér reforms which were eventually enacted in the 
post-war programme of social legislation. Since our present scheme of 
social security owes so much to Beveridge, it is relevant to ask what he had 
to say on the subject of kinship liability. The answer, surprisingly perhaps, 
is nothing. His Report did not expressly recommend the revocation of 
the Poor Law obligation for relatives, though this was obviously im- 
plicit in its major proposals. It was implicit because, as is well known, the 
whole purpose of Beveridge’s scheme was to place the responsibility 
upon the community as a whole—through national insurance and 
national assistance—to meet the basic needs of any person in want. “The 
plan covers all citizens without upper income limit,’ he wrote in a 
famous passage, ‘but has regard to their different ways of life; it is a 
plan all-embracing in scope of persons and of needs... .’® The 
official acceptance of Beveridge’s plan, with only minor amendments, 
meant that the social security scheme introduced in 1948 did, as he 
recommended, undertake the responsibility of providing for all adult 
citizens in need (whether it provided adequately for them is, of course, 
another matter). Most adults are covered by national insurance and 
those who, for one reason or another, are not, qualify for national 
assistance. Since 1948. anybody over the age of 16 (the age at which 
their parents cease to be legally responsible for their maintenance) has 
been able to apply individually to the National Assistance Board for 
financial support. The State has now assumed responsibility for its 
needy citizens—and conversely has relieved the relatives outside the 
immediate family of their responsibility. 

If all the implications of this were logically pursued, one might be led 
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to the conclusion that, having released people from the duty of main- 
taining their impoverished relatives, the State is now under no obli- 
gation to assist those who are in fact helping to support relatives, nor to 
encourage others to do so. If this were so, then the present article could 
end at this point—the official recognition of kinship would be restricted 
to the immediate family, not only as regards liability to maintain, but 
for social policy generally. Such an outcome was envisaged by Professor 
Wootton, in a penetrating war-time article on this subject, where she 
argued that if the State itself provided for ‘the essential needs of those 
who cannot maintain themselves . . . then it might fairly be argued that 
no individual would any longer be compelled to rely on another person 
for his support. The State could then reasonably claim that it was under 
no obligation also to allow for the maintenance of the incapable by their 
own relations.’!1 It should be made plain that Professor Wootton clearly 
had in mind a more generous social provision than exists at present: it is 
unlikely that she Would take the view that the State now adequately 
discharges the obligations it has assumed, to provide for the ‘essential 
needs’ of people in want. 

The argument has, however, been applied to the contemporary situa- 
tion by the National Insurance Advisory Committee in a recent report 
on dependency provisions. There are, as we shall see, some arrange- 
ments for dependent relatives under the national insurance scheme, but 
in the Committee’s view these are logically indefensible. Resisting 


suggestions that the dependency provisions should be extended in scope, 
the Committee said: 


. .. we think that the reasons for the provision of an increase of benefit for an 
adult dependant, other than a wife or a person caring for the beneficiary’s 
children, lie in the historical antecedents of the scheme rather than in any 
logical development of the basic principles of national insurance. The idea 
of universal insurance—which is quite fundamental to the present scheme— 
and which envisages everyone as normally insured for the benefits appropri- 
ate to their status as an employed, self-employed or non-employed person, in 
itself implies that normally adults other than wives, who need not contribute, 
will themselves be insured for benefits in their own right. From the Beveridge 
Report onwards one of the functions of national assistance has been con- 
sidered to be to provide for the exceptional person who had no insurance 
cover of his own; and the National Assistance Act, which became Iaw at the 
same time as the National Insurance scheme came into general operation, 
both removed the existing liability which a person had to maintain adult 
relatives other than a spouse and provided that any adult person whose 
resources are insufficient for his needs can receive national assistance.” 


I have said that if this view were acted upon, then there would be no 
provision for kinship dependency in social administration. But, of course, 
however logical the argument might be, social policy is not in practice 
informed by it. The national insurance scheme itself provides extra 
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allowances for dependent relatives in certain circumstances—and the 
Advisory Committee, in the report quoted above, ignored its own logic 
in actually recommending a minor extension of the provision. Beveridge 
himself had recognized the case for making some provision for depen- 
dent relatives, even in a scheme which removed the need for adults to be 
dependent on kin. He proposed that a single person drawing certain 
benefits should be eligible for an extra allowance for an adult dependant 
who was ‘not gainfully employed and dependent on him or her . . . sub- 
ject to Regulations which may require previous registration of the de- 
pendant and will define dependency’.'* He also suggested that depen- 
dent relatives might be eligible for an industrial death grant.4 As will 
be shown later, both of these proposals were accepted, with some modi- 
fication, in the National Insurance Act, 1946, and the National In- 
surance (Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946. Kinship dependency is acknow- 
ledged elsewhere also—in the administration of service pensions, in 
assessment for legal aid expenses, and in income tax assessment, to cite 
three examples which will be discussed more fully later in this paper. 

Despite the contraction of kinship /iability, therefore, social legislation 
still takes some account of the kinship obligations that are voluntarily 
accepted. There appear to be three main reasons. First, although the 
State theoretically provides for the basic needs of everybody in want, in 
practice its allowances are, and have been since 1948, barely adequate. 
Since national insurance benefits exclude any allowance for rent, it has 
never been pretended that they provide even a ‘subsistence’ income. As 
for national assistance scales, there is room for debate as to how far they 
have provided for subsistence needs, but in any case the moral stigma 
still associated with ‘public assistance’ has undoubtedly discouraged 
many applicants who would have been eligible.15 Secondly, even where 
the State does provide adequate allowances, they are intended to do no 
more than meet ‘basic’ or ‘subsistence’ needs, so that many people who 
do receive them no doubt welcome extra support which may be offered 
by relatives who are comparatively better-off. Thirdly, and most im- 
portant of all, is the simple fact that many people do recognize a re- 
sponsibility to assist certain relatives in need, and are likely to want to 
go on doing so; Governments have not found it easy to resist the argu- 
ment that such feelings of kinship responsibility should be officially 
recognized and encouraged. In regard to national insurance benefits, 
there is an additional argument, based rather upon considerations of 
equity. One man supports his wife; his neighbour, paying exactly the 
same national insurance contribution, is unmarried but supports a 
widowed mother. Why, the argument runs, should the second not be as 
eligible as the first for extra benefits for his dependant when he is ill 
or unemployed? The argument has been recognized by the National 
Insurance Advisory Committee!* and implicitly accepted within the 
national insurance scheme. 
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Whatever the explanation, the fact is that, although the official 
recognition of kinship liability has shrunk, the official recognition of 
kinship dependency has in some respects expanded. Income tax reliefs for 
dependent relatives have been extended since their introduction in 1918, 
and further extensions were proposed by the Royal Commission on the 
Taxation of Income and Profits.1’ Similarly, the provision for depen- 
dent relatives outside the immediate family was enlarged, not reduced, 
by the National Insurance Act, 1948—formerly national health insur- 
ance did not provide for dependants, and unemployment insurance 
embraced a narrower range of kin than does’ the present scheme. It 
seems therefore that the argument that the revocation of the Poor 
Law liability for relatives in 1948 was an official recognition of an his- 
torical change in the British kinship system— and thus a buttress to the 
sociologist’s stereotype—is too simple an explanation. A more likely in- 
terpretation is that the change it reflected was one in public opinion 
about the most humane way of dealing with poverty. The contraction 
of liability is, as we see, only half the story. The present situation is that 
the State recognizes two degrees of kinship obligation— those which are 
legally enforced and others, towards a wider range of relatives, which 
may be voluntarily undertaken. In Britain today a man is legally bound 
to support his wife and children under 16, but he may choose to accept 
the responsibility of supporting, or helping to support, his widowed 
mother or some other relative, and if he does the State will in certain 
circumstances give him, in his turn, direct or indirect financial recom- 
pense for so doing. 


PROVISION FOR DEPENDENT RELATIVES—-FOUR EXAMPLES 


Which kinship obligations does the State acknowledge, and in what 
circumstances does it acknowledge them? These are the questions to 
which I now turn. In answering them, it should be made plain, if it is 
not indeed already obvious, that I shall not be concerned at all with 
provision for the immediate family of husband, wife and young children, 
nor with that for widows and orphans. About rights and duties within 
the immediate family there is little dispute—and the State recognizes 
them fairly consistently. But what about the other relatives? Will any 
relative qualify, and if not who is eligible? If the State recognizes that a 
man may maintain his mother (and may therefore himself be entitled 
to direct or indirect support), does it also concede that he may maintain 
his mother-in-law? Or his sister? Or his aunt? In answering these ques- 
tions, we shall find, officialdom does not necessarily speak with one voice. 
This is shown by an examination of the provision in four instances. 
These four are no more than examples; my purpose is not to be com- 
prehensive, merely to illustrate some views of kinship as expressed in law 
and administration. 
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National Insurance 


Under the national insurance scheme, extra sickness, unemployment, 
maternity or industrial injury benefit can be paid for an ‘adult depen- 
dant’ who can either be a ‘close relative’!* or a woman looking after the 
claimant’s children. If the relative is a man he must be unable to support 
himself, if a woman she must earn under £2 a week and be unable to 
get support from her husband. The second condition is that the claimant 
must be paying at least half the cost of maintenance, the third that 
the relative must be living with the claimant.” In addition to these 
functional conditions, the person must also be in one of a set of pre- 
scribed relationships. The list of prescribed relatives is set out as follows 
in the regulations: 


(a) Lineal descendant or ascendant in a direct line, and 

(b) Stepfather, stepmother, stepson, stepdaughter, brother, sister, half- 
brother, half-sister, stepbrother, stepsister, and 

(c) Where the beneficiary is a man, the father or mother of any woman 
who is, or was at her death, the wife of the beneficiary, and 

(d) Where the beneficiary is a woman, the father or mother of any man 
who is, or was at his death, the husband of the beneficiary.”° 


Also included are ‘any person who is any such relative by adoption and 
any person who would be such a relative if some person born illegitimate 
had been born legitimate.?* 

In other words, parents, parents-in-law, grandparents, children, 


grandchildren, and siblings, including step-parents and half and step- 
siblings, are considered to be the relatives who may be dependent in 
virtue of kinship obligations. It may be wondered how such a definition 
of kinship was arrived at. An explanation has been given by the National 
Insurance Advisory Committee, which said in the report already referred 
to: 


...in recognizing adult relatives as dependants the present scheme follows 
the Unemployment Insurance scheme, the categories of eligible relatives 
being extended in order to follow the Industrial Injuries scheme, which in its 
turn was based on the death benefit provisions of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Acts.2? 


Parents-in-law were included, in November, 1957, on a recommen- 
dation made by the National Insurance Advisory Committee in the 
report quoted above. The Committee argued: 

A man is liable in law to maintain neither his mother nor his mother-in- 
law, but in many homes either the mother or the mother-in-law is a member 
of the household, and we can find no good grounds for distinguishing between 
the two. . . .28 

The inclusion of parents-in-law is no doubt justified on social policy 
grounds—since they are more often dependants than, for example, 
sisters-in-law or brothers-in-law—but it raises the question “Why stop 
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at parents-in-law?’ and exposes once more the logical dilemma in which 
the Committee found itself. 

It should be made clear that extra benefit can be paid for only one 
adult dependant; a man maintaining both his wife and his mother can 
claim extra benefit for either but not for both, even though they may 
satisfy all the necessary conditions. 

The national insurance scheme also provides death benefit for the 
dependants of people who are killed in industrial accidents or die from 
an industrial disease, and here the provisions are rather different from 
those for other national insurance benefits. The range of relatives is the 
same,*4 though parents are here treated rather differently from other 
relatives, in that they do not need to prove themselves incapable of 
self-support to qualify. Another difference compared with other national 
insurance benefits, is that, in addition to relatives at least half of whose 
maintenance was paid by the deceased, who qualify for a pension, 
relatives who were less dependent (receiving 5/- a week or more) are 
eligible for a gratuity. This is the one instance in national insurance 
where more than one relative can claim (for example a widow and 
another dependent relative might both qualify). But as the Ministry’s 
explanatory leaflet points out: ; 


The amount of benefit which can be paid for a single death is limited. If 
two relatives satisfy the conditions for a pension, one receives a pension and 
the other a gratuity. If they cannot agree on which one is to receive the pension 
the Ministry decides the matter.5 


War Pensions 


There is also provision for dependent relatives under the war pensions 
scheme, administratively merged with national insurance since 1953 in 
the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance.** An ex-serviceman 
receiving war disablement benefit cannot claim anything extra in respect 
of dependent relatives outside his immediate family, but such relatives 
are eligible for death pension—in other words, they can claim a pension 
in respect of a serviceman on whom they have been partially or wholly 
dependent and who has been killed while in the services. The death 
benefit provisions for the parents of servicemen are more generous than 
those under the national insurance industrial death benefit arrange- 
ments. Parents are eligible for industrial death benefit only if they were 
in some way dependent upon the deceased, but the parent of a dead 
serviceman may be eligible for a pension simply by virtue of being ‘in 
pecuniary need arising from old age, infirmity or other adverse con- 
dition of a lasting nature’,?” though the extent of help that was or might 
have been given by the dead son is taken into account. It is only if the 
widow or an adult son or daughter is also drawing a pension, that the 
parents actually have to establish that they were dependent on their son 
to be eligible for a pension. 
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The list of ‘other relatives’ who may be eligible for a pension is much 
the same as that for national insurance purposes. In addition to parents— 
and foster-parents—the following are eligible: 


. . . a grandparent, step-parent, grandchild, brother, sister, half-brother, 
half-sister, step-brother or step-sister of the deceased member provided that 
the relative was dependent upon the member, is in need and is incapable of 
self-support.”® 


The list differs from that for national insurance, even though adminis- 
tered by the same department of State. The national insurance scheme 
excludes foster-parents, but includes parents-in-law, who are ineligible 
for a war pension. 


Legal Aid 

An applicant for legal aid can claim an allowance for ‘dependent re- 
latives’ in the ‘assessment of resources’ made to decide how much he 
should contribute to the expenses of litigation on his behalf. In addition 
to fixed allowances for the spouse and for ‘dependent children’, ‘an 
allowance may be made in respect of a dependent relative of such an 
amount as is reasonable, having regard to all the circumstances’,®® up 
to £52. The dependent relative must be incapable of maintaining him- 
self and must be related to the applicant, or his or her spouse, in a pre- 
scribed way. He or she must be: 


(a) a parent or remoter lineal ancestor or a brother or sister of a parent or 
remoter lineal ancestor; or 

(b) a brother or sister or a child or grandchild of a brother or sister; or 

(c) a child or grandchild not being a dependent child.® 


The relative does not have to live with the applicant; in this respect 
legal aid assessment differs from the national insurance scheme. Other 
differences are that one’s spouse’s relations are as eligible as one’s own, 
and that, although only one ‘dependent relative’ can be claimed for, 
this can be in addition to the spouse. 


Income Tax 


Kinship relationships can affect the relief given for income tax in a 
variety of ways. In addition to the allowances a man can claim for (‘in 
respect of’) his wife and young children, there are a number of provisions 
under which he can claim extra relief for other people. First, a widow or 
widower can claim £60 for a housekeeper or for someone to look after 
his or her children. Here the law, in a rather odd way, doffs its cap to 
kinship and then promptly turns its back. It says that you can claim 
relief for a female relative who is your housekeeper or look after your 
child, but that, ‘if no female relative is available’ the claim can be made 
for any other woman.*! Similar to this is the claim that can be made 
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by a married man if his wife is not living with him (technically de- 
scribed as ‘a taxpayer not entitled to the £240 personal allowance’) 
or if his wife is totally incapacitated. He can claim £60 for any ‘female 
person’ who lives with him and looks after his children. Note that in this 
case she need not be a relative, not even if there is a relative available. 
A woman can claim if her husband is not living with her, as long as she 
is either totally incapacitated or in full-time employment. (This allow- 
ance is parallel to the extra national insurance benefit that can be 
claimed for a woman looking after one’s children.) 

It will be noted that so far, despite a slight glance in the direction of 
kinship, there is no effective stipulation about the relationship; in other 
words, getting the relief is dependent upon a particular function being 
performed and not on a particular relationship existing. In the pro- 
visions which are discussed below, it is necessary not only for certain 
conditions to be satisfied, but also for a kinship relationship to exist. 

First of all, an unmarried man or woman can claim £60 for his 
widowed or separated mother, or ‘some other female relative’ living with 
him, if she looks after a brother or sister who is a child. Then a taxpayer 
can claim £60 for a dependent relative incapacitated from old age or 
infirmity; if it is his own or his wife’s widowed mother she need not be 
incapacitated. There is no limit on the number of relatives for whom this 
relief can be claimed, and they need not live with the claimant, though 
there is in effect an upper income limit—the relief is reduced by £1 for 
every pound of the relative’s income over £135 a year. Finally, the tax- 
payer can claim £40 for the services of his daughter (and it is expressly 
stated that it must be his daughter) if he or his wife is old or infirm. 

It will be observed that tax reliefs can be claimed either for support 
that is given to dependent relatives, or to women who are acting as 
housekeepers or caring for children; presumably the provisions are in- 
tended to cover all of the situations in which one is likely to be either 
helping to maintain a relative or needing the services of some other 
person. In the approach to kinship there are three distinct lines taken. 
First, in cases where services are required for caring for oneself or one’s 
own children, there is no need for the person concerned to be related to 
the claimant at all. Secondly, there is the one instance (that of an old 
person claiming in respect of the services of his daughter) in which there 
is a specified relationship. Finally, there are the other cases in which a 
claim can be made for ‘a relative’, either for help with a brother or sister 
whe is a child, or for maintaining the relative as a dependent. It is now 
necessary to discuss what a relative means in this context. 

Nowhere in income tax legislation is there any definition of ‘relative’. 
The Inland Revenue Department has, however, drawn up for its own 
guidance a list of kin who are to be regarded as relatives for income tax 
purposes. *? In the first place it includes all ‘blood relatives’, which pre- 
sumably means that it includes any person to whom a direct relation- 
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ship of blood can be established. Thus, theoretically it could apply to 
the remotest of cousins. It also includes adopted children. The other 
relatives included are set out in the list below: 


the husband or wife of a blood relative; 

the blood relative of a deceased husband or wife; 

a son-in-law or daughter-in-law; 

an aunt’s husband or uncle’s wife; 

a step-brother or step-sister; 

a step-son or step-daughter. 
For income tax purposes, it is plain, the conception of kinship obli- 
gations is far broader than those so far discussed, and the conditions 
that have to be met to establish ‘dependency’ less rigorous. 


INTESTACY—ANOTHER CONCEPTION OF KINSHIP 


I have so far been expressly concerned with examples of official 
recognition of kinship obligations, of responsibilities undertaken in 
virtue of kinship ties. Now, by way of contrast, I wish to consider a 
different view of kinship altogether and to examine briefly the place of 
kinship rights—rather than responsibilities—in the law of intestacy. 
Here the main question is, not what responsibilities does the law acknow- 
ledge may arise because of kinship relationships, but what rights do 
kinship ties confer over the estate of someone who dies without making 
a will? 

The Intestates’ Estate Act, 1952, which amended both the Adminis- 
tration of Estates Act, 1925, and the Inheritance (Family Provisions) 
Act, 1938, is concerned with kinship in two ways. Part of the Act pro- 
vides for ‘family maintenance’, using the term ‘family’ in the narrow 
sense; part deals with intestacy. Under the first heading the Act pro- 
vides for certain ‘dependants of the deceased’ who have a prior claim on 
the estate if there is no will or if the will does not provide adequately for 
them, The eligible relatives are: the surviving spouse, a daughter who 
is unmarried or incapable of maintaining herself, a son who is under 21 
or incapable of maintaining himself.** Incidentally, a comparison of 
these obligations after one’s death with the national assistance liability 
imposed during one’s lifetime is instructive: the children cease to be a 
legal responsibility for national assistance purposes when they reach the 
age of 16, but a son has a claim on his dead parent’s estate until he is 21, 
a daughter until she marries, or either of them as long as they are 
incapable of maintaining themselves. 

Now to the intestacy provisions. The Act sets out a specified range of 
kin who stand to inherit on intestacy irrespective of whether or not they 
were previously dependent.** The ‘closest’ circle of kin who are eligible 
are the surviving spouse, the issue (children and their descendants), 
parents and siblings. The details are complex, but it is roughly true to 
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say that these relatives are reckoned in the order listed. The surviving 
spouse inherits all the personal effects and the first £5,000 net, sharing 
the rest with the issue, if there are any, to the exclusion of other rela- 
tives. If there is no issue, the spouse takes the first £20,000, sharing the 
rest with parents, and, if there are no parents, with brothers and sisters 
(including the issue of any who are dead). If there are neither issue, 
parents, siblings nor siblings’ issue, the spouse inherits. If there is no sur- 
viving spouse, then the issue inherits. If there are neither spouse, issue 
nor parents, other relatives stand to inherit in the following order: 

1. Brother and sisters ‘of the whole blood’; 

2. Brothers and sisters ‘of the half-blood’; 

3. Grandparents; 

4. Uncles and aunts, being ‘brothers and sisters of the whole blood of a 

parent of the intestate’; 

5. Uncles and aunts, being ‘brothers and sisters of the half-blood of a 

parent of the intestate’. 
At each stage in the process the ‘issue’—the descendants of children, 
brothers and sisters, or uncles and aunts—take the share of the eligible 
relative if he or she is dead. Thus, grandchildren, cousins, nephews and 
nieces, or their children, can stand to benefit in virtue of their parents’ 
or grandparents’ relationship to the intestate. 

No relative more distant than grandparents or their descendants is 
eligible to inherit under this legislation. In limiting the conception of 
kinship in this way, the 1925 Act made a break with the past:*° ‘It con- 
fines the persons who can take in the case of intestacy’, said a legal 
authority at the time, ‘to a comparatively narrow class of relatives.’ ** It 
also removed the distinction, which had persisted for centuries, between 
male and female lines of descent, the male having formerly been pre- 
ferred to the female.*’ 

As far as the law of intestacy is concerned, the range of recognized 
relatives comes somewhere between that for social benefits (national in- 
surance and war pensions) and that for income tax purposes. I have 
considered intestacy here as just one example of a conception of kinship 
not directly related to the question of dependency, in order to provide a 
contrasting official view of the kinship system. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Kinship relationships outside the immediate family, it is plain, still 
figure in law and administration. Despite comprehensive social security, 
the State acknowledges financial responsibilities undertaken for rela- 
tives. This may not be strictly logical; as remarked earlier, the State 
might, if it wished, argue that since it has itself accepted responsibility 
for adult citizens in need, what relatives do for each other is now their 
own affair. That it does not do so is without doubt tribute to the feelings 
of the public generally, who, notwithstanding the growth of gesellschaft 
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relationships at the expense of gemeinschaft, so much remarked by gloomy 
sociologists since Tonnies, have continued to regard relatives as different 
from other people and blood’as thicker than water. The State is surely 
reflecting public opinion in its implied acceptance of the view that 
social policy should encourage rather than discourage, the acceptance 
of such responsibility. 

What emerges, however, from the brief review of some examples of 
provision for dependent relatives is the absence of any consistent view. 
In the first place, there is no agreement as to which relatives a person 
might reasonably feel obliged to support. This is shown in the table 
which summarizes the data on eligible relatives, the relatives who stand 
to inherit on intestacy being included for comparison. The fullest range 
of eligible kin, as will already be apparent, is that for income tax reliefs; 
the table would actually have to be extended far further to embrace all 
the relatives recognized for this purpose. 


Range of Kinship Recognition for Different Purposes 





National 
insurance 
benefits¢ 


War 
pensions? 


Legal 
aid 
assessment 


Income 


tax 
relief 


Inheritance 


on 
intestacy® 





Spouse 

Child 

Grandchild 

Parent 

Step-parent 

Foster-parent 

Grandparent 

Sibling 

Half-sibling 

Step-sibling 

Sibling’s spouse 

Parent’s sibling 

Half-sibling of parent 

Cousin 

Nephew or niece 

Child’s spouse 

Spouse of parent’s 
sibling 

Grandparent’s sibling * 

Spouse’s parents * 

Other relatives of spouse 
included * ” 


++ + + + 


++ ++ + + + t+ + H 
* ++ +t + + + + H+ F 


+ + 


























* Unemployment, sickness, maternity, industrial injuries and industrial death 
benefit. 

> Pensions on death of a serviceman. 

° As explained earlier, cousins, nephews and nieces—and even their children—can 
sometimes benefit, but only in virtue of being issue of dead brothers and sisters, uncles 
or aunts of the intestate. 
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The divergences here are so great that to the citizen whom they touch 
they must sometimes seem capricious in the extreme. If, to give an 
example, I support my aged and infirm aunt, I can claim income tax 
relief for doing so whether she lives with me or not, whereas my neigh- 
bour, who pays no income tax, cannot claim extra national insurance 
benefit to help support his dependent aunt when he is unemployed or 
ill, even if she does live with him. As for my great-aunt, I can claim 
income tax relief in respect of her, but my support of her will not be 
recognized when I am being assessed for legal aid. The examples could 
be multiplied. 

There is no more agreement about what constitutes dependency than 
about who is eligible. First, the relative may or may not have to be living 
with the claimant. Secondly, he may or may not have to prove actual 
need. Thirdly, he may or may not have to prove his incapacity to support 
himself. Fourthly, claims may be allowed for only one dependent rela- 
tive or for a number. This means in practice, for example, that if I 
support my aged father he must be living with me, must be in need and 
incapable of supporting himself and must be my sole adult dependant, 
before I can claim additional sickness benefit in respect of him. As far 
as income tax relief is concerned, though he must be incapacitated by 
old age or infirmity and have an income of less than £135 a year, he need 
not live with me and I can ¢laim tax relief in respect of my wife and half 
a dozen other adult dependants as well. 

One thing can be said in defence of the present situation—that it is 
less of a muddle than it used to be. As Professor Ford showed in 1939* 
and Professor Wootton in 1944,** the inconsistency in the treatment of 
dependants as between poor relief, national health insurance, unem- 
ployment insurance, unemployment assistance, workman’s compen- 
sation and the rest was such as to make the present situation seem 
relatively uncomplicated. The Beveridge integration has certainly had 
its effect, even though some inconsistencies are still detectable within 
the same Ministry—in war pensions as against national insurance bene- 
fits.*° These apart, there is now fairly consistent treatment of dependent 
relatives as far as social security benefits are concerned. The big con- 
trast which still remains is that between social benefits and what Pro- 
fessor Titmuss has called ‘fiscal benefits’.¢* The major differences in the 
examples discussed are between national insurance and war pensions, 
on the one hand, and legal aid assessment and income tax relief on the 
other. For the first two, where the State is making direct payment, less 
relatives are eligible and the conditions more rigorous, than with legal 
aid assessment or, even more, with tax relief—both instances where the 
applicant is being relieved of payment rather than directly receiving it. 

Why is there this difference—in social, as compared with fiscal, wel- 
fare—in the treatment of dependent relatives? Is it partly a reflection of 
class attitudes? Has it perhaps been assumed that income tax payers are 
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both more likely to maintain relatives and less likely to abuse the pro- 
visions than the working-class claimants of social benefits? Whatever the 
explanation, it is plain that the arguments used by the National In- 
surance Advisory Committee against making the national insurance 
provision more generous in range of relatives and qualifying conditions, 
which I have cited earlier, apply with as much force to income tax 
relief. There is no more logical reason for the one form of support than 
for the other: at bottom the issues are surely the same. They are—first, 
which relatives might a person be reasonably assumed to feel some moral 
obligation to support in virtue of kinship ties, and secondly, what is 
meant by ‘dependency’? Nor can it be suggested that income tax relief 
and legal aid assessment are concerned only with how people spend 
their own money, whereas national insurance or war pensions payments 
require public expenditure; A. M. Cartter and Professor Titmuss, 
amongst others, have shown conclusively that public money is being 
spent just as certainly in the one case as in the other.** 

If it is the intention of social and fiscal policy to encourage the accep- 
tance of kinship responsibility, then the provisions should surely be con- 
sistent. The most likely explanation of the present confusion is that the 
different provisions have grown up haphazardly and without co- 
ordination—and because, on every occasion, somebody or other has had 
to decide, without benefit of empirical data, what kinship obligations 
ought to be regarded as reasonable or appropriate. What is needed is 
more factual information about which obligations are actually under- 
taken in British society, so that social administration can be brought 
into line with customary practice. An important precedent already 
exists for this method of approach—the procedure by which the in- 
testacy provisions of the Administration of Estates Act, 1925, were drawn 
up. Those provisions were based upon research into what had actually 
been done in a large number of wills; as the Solicitor-General explained 
at the time, ‘the proposals of the Bill in regard to what is to be done with 
property on intestacy are, in the main, based upon an examination of a 
very large number of wills at Somerset House’.** The law, in other words, 
was shaped to fit custom, as disclosed by empirical enquiry. In the same 
way, field studies of kinship in Britain—in different classes of social 
service users and in different areas—might enable social legislation to 
be more consistent than at present and to bear a closer relationship to 
the social realities. 
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in the charge of each (quoted Brown, 
L. N., ‘National Assistance and the 
Liability to Maintain One’s Family’, 
op. cit., p. 113). 

8 In some other countries a wide range 
of relatives is still liable. In Switzerland, 
‘mutual help among consanguine rela- 
tives is compulsory by law on the as- 
cending and the descending line if with- 
out this help there would be distress; 
among brothers and sisters only if those 
appealed to can well afford it’ (Report 
of the Swiss National Committee, Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work, 1954, 
quoted Smith, C. S., People in Need, Lon- 
don, 1957, p. 86). And in some states in 
the U.S.: ‘Since depression days, some 
states have reinstituted laws requiring 
financial support of indigent parents by 
adult children. In New York children are 
held legally responsible by state law for 
the care of indigent parents’ (Kutner, B., 
et al., Five Hundred Over Sixty, New York, 
1956, p. 229). 

® Beveridge, W., Report on Social In- 
surance and Allied Services (Cmd. 6404, 
1942, p. 128). 

10 Tt follows from this that there is no 
provision under national assistance for 
dependants outside the immediate family 
of husband, wife and children under 16, 
This is why there is no discussion in this 
article of the place of dependent rela- 
tives in national assistance; apart from 
the spouse and young children, they have 
no place. Occasionally an allowance for a 
dependent relative in the same house- 


‘hold may be paid to the head of the 
‘household if he is himself drawing 


national assistance, but this is an ad- 
ministrative convenience only; the allow- 
ance for the relative is awarded to him as 
an individual, even though it may be 
paid to the head of the household. 

11 Wootton, B., ‘Am I My Brother’s 
Keeper?’, Agenda, Vol. III, No. 2 (May 
1944), Pp. 124. 

12 The Question of Dependency Provisions, 
Cmd. 9855, 1956, p. 10. 

13 Op. cit., p. 128. 

14 Thid, p. 130. 

15 A recent sample enquiry in Bethnal 
Green showed that between 20 per cent 
and 25 per cent of retired old 
would have been entitled to supplemen- 
tary assistance, but had failed to apply 
for it. Townsend, P., The Family Life of 
Old People, p. 161. 
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16 Op. cit., p. 11. 

17 Second Report, Cmd. 9105, 1954, 
pp. 62-63. 

18 The t term is used, not in any statute, 
but in the explanatory leaflets issued by 
the Ministry of Pensions and National In- 
surance. Seee.g.Us Benefit, Leaf- 
let N.I. 12, February, 1958, H.M.S.O., 


P This means that the conception of 
the family adopted here is virtually that 
of the household. When the question of 
the existence or extent of dependency is 
in dispute, the National Insurance Com- 
missioners can use the concept of the 
‘Family Fund’ in arriving at their de- 
cisions, just as the Courts formerly did in 
giving judgment on workman’s com- 
pensation. See Kahn-Freund, O., ‘In- 
consistencies and Injustices in the Law of 
Husband and Wife,’ Part IV, Modern Law 
Review, Vol. 16, No. 2 (April, 1953), PP- 

164-72, for a discussion on the ‘Family 
Fund’ concept. 

20 National Insurance (Unemploy- 
ment and Sickness Benefit) Regulations, 
1948 (S.I. 1948, No. 1277), First Schedule, 
as amended by the National Insurance 
(Unemployment and ring ery Benefit) 
Amendment (No. 2) Regulations, 1957 
(S.I. 1957, No. 1870). See also National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) (Benefit) 
Regulations, 1948 (S.I. 1948, No. 1372), 
Fourth Schedule, as amended b 
National Insurance (Industrial injuries) 
(Benefit) Amendment (No. 2) Regu- 
lations, 1957 (S.I. 1957, No. 1862). 

*1 National Insurance (Unemploy- 
ment and Sickness Benefit) Regulations, 
1948, S. 11 (1). 

22 Op. cit., p. 10. 

23 Op. cit., p. 20. 

*4 Industrial Death Benefits for Widows 
and Other Dependants, N.I. 10, February, 
1958, p. 9. 

25 Tbid, p. 10. 

*6 The provisions are explained in the 
pamphlet Pensions for Disablement or Death 
Due to Service in the Forces after 2nd Septem- 
ber, 1939, 1956. They are set out in de- 
tail as they affect the Army in the Royal 
Warrant of 24th May, 1949 (Cmd. 7699), 
as amended by subsequent Royal War- 
rants, and in similar instruments for the 
other services. 

*” Tbid., pp. 22-23. 

*8 Tbid., p. 23. 

* Legal Aid (Assessment of Resources) 
Regulations, 1950, S.I. No. 1358, First 
—— Part II, S. 7 (1). 
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2). 

*! The Income Tax Act, 1952, says 
. .. or that he has no female relative of 
his own or of his deceased wife who is 
willing or able to make such charge or act 
in such capacity and that he has em- 
ployed some other female for the 
purpose’ (S. 214). This is a legacy 
from the 1920 Finance Act. The 1918 
Income Tax Act contained no provision 
at all for widows or widowers to claim 
for relief in r 


ment predtres to consider it. The 1918 
Finance Bill inserted a clause providing 
for reliefs, which stipulated that the per- 
son claimed for must be ‘a relative of his 
or his deceased wife’. There was: some 
Parliamentary pressure on behalf of those 
who had people other than relatives 
looking after their children but it was re- 
sisted by the Government on the grounds 
that it would open the door to abuse. 
In 1920, however, it was agreed, at a late 
stage, to amend the Finance Bill in the 
way suggested. 

2 | am grateful to the Inland Revenue 
Department for supplying this infor- 
mation. 

33 Intestates’ Estates Act, 1952, Fourth 
Schedule, S.1. (1). 

34 Intestates’ Estates Act, 1952, First 
Schedule, S. 46 (being S. 46 of Ad- 
ministration of Estates Act, 1925, as 
amended.) 

35 The Administration of Estates Act, 
1925, in treating all property alike, re- 
moved the earlier distinction between 
inheritance (of real estate) and succession 
(of personal estate). The rules of inheri- 
tance dated from the thirteenth century 
and of succession from the Statutes of 
Distribution, 1670 and 1685 (see Parry, 
D. H., The Law of Succession, Testate and 
Intestate, London, 1953, esp. p. 142). 

86 Quoted Halsbury’s Statutes of Eng- 
land, and. Ed., Vol. 9, p. 753. Compare 
the conception of kinship in the Lunacy 
Acts: a relative is there defined as ‘a 
lineal ancestor or lineal descendant or a 
lineal descendant of an ancestor not 
more remote than great-grandfather or 
60, mamncnans (Lunacy Act, 1890, 

341 

37 See the Inheritance Act, 1833, S. 7: 
‘None of the maternal ancestors of the 
person from whom the descent is to be 
traced, nor any of their descendants, 
shall be capable of inheriting until all 
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his paternal ancestors and their descen- 
dants shall have failed... .’ 

38 Ford, P., Incomes, Means Tests and 
Personal Responsibility, London, 1939. 

3 Wootton, B., op. cit. 

40 The inconsistences in the social pro- 
vision for widows in different circum- 
stances, depending, for example, on 
whether their husband died from illness, 
an accident at work, or in the Armed 
Forces, are striking and require separate 
study. See Marris, P. Widows and their 
Families, London, 1958. 

41 Titmuss, R. M., The Social Division 
of Welfare, Eleanor Rathbone Memorial 
Lecture, Liverpool, 1956. 

42 See Cartter, A. M., The Redistri- 
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bution of Income in Post-War Britain, 1955, 
and Titmuss, R. M., ‘Pensions Systems 
and Population Change’, Political Quar. 
terly, Vol. XXVI, No. 2, 1955. 

43 House of Commons Debates, Vol, 
154, Col. 99, 15 May, 1922—the occasion 
was the Second Reading of the Law of 
Property Bill, 1921, which formed the 
basis of the Administration of Estates 
Act. The Memorandum to the Law of 
Property Bill, 1921, made the same point: 
‘The plan adopted, based on researches 
made at Somerset House, gives effect to 
what the majority of intestates would 
have done if well-drawn-out wills had 
been prepared for them’ (p. vi). 
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OLIGARCHY IN THE BRITISH 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


G. W. Grainger 


the foci of power in the Communist Party of Great Britain 

(C.P.), little reliable direct evidence has been available, but 
in January, 1957, the C.P. published the report of its commission 
on ‘Inner-Party Democracy’, in fact, two reports: a majority report and 
a minority report. It may be convenient before proceeding to an ex- 
amination of the evidence offered in these reports to give a brief account 
of the formal structure of the Party and the situation which led to the 
appointment of the commission. 


Uwe RECENTLY, although much has been surmised about 


FORMAL ORGANIZATION 


Fig. A shows the main bodies of the Party arranged in hierarchical 
order. The arrows point from the leading bodies to the subordinate 
ones, which are bound to accept the decisions of all bodies higher in the 
organization.! A Congress meets normally only once every two years; 
thus it actually exercises far less authority than the Executive Com- 
mittee (E.C.). The relationship, superficially at least, is similar to that 
existing between the Executive Committee and the National Confer- 
ence of the Labour Party, although the latter meets annually. The role 
of the committees intervening between the E.C. and the branches is 
chiefly that of explaining and implementing directives issued from 
above. A similar relationship exists between the district committees and 
the area, borough or city committees, which may be interposed between 
them and the branches. These committees are created only on the 
initiative of the district committee and with the agreement of the E.C.?* 
but they are usual for big urban enclaves within a district. District and 
subordinate committees may, of course, initiate action which has a 
purely local reference and does not conflict with national policy. 

Branches are organized on the authority of the district committee, 
and are based where possible upon place of work, and, failing that, 
upon locality.* Party members employed at a particular factory or pit 
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must belong to their factory branch, if one exists, and not to their locality 
branch. This is because of emphasis upon what is called ‘organization 
at the point of production’, where, it is claimed, the class struggle is 
encountered at its starkest. 

Fig. B shows the main bodies of the Party according to responsibility 
for election. The arrows point from the electing to the elected body. It 
should be noted that both the branches and the district committees 
elect delegates to congress. The numbers of delegates to be sent is related 
to the numerical strength of the relevant branches and districts ‘on a 
basis determined by the Executive Committee’.4 One delegate may and 
often does represent several branches. 


THE CRISIS IN THE C.P. 


The general recognition of the crimes of Stalin throughout the com- 
munist world, following the 20th Congress of the C.P.S.U. in February, 
1956, led to a ferment in the C.P., as indeed in all other communist 
parties.’ Many communists, led predominantly by intellectuals, began 
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to demand root and branch re-appraisal of their position. It is clear that 
for some time the leaders of the Party hedged, making concessions, but 
too slowly to forestall further outbursts of criticism and disturbingly 
large defections from the Party.*® 

As might be expected, much of the criticism by British communists 
alleged lack of democracy in their own Party. It was in response to this 
criticism that the E.C. at a meeting on the 12th and 13th May, 1956,’ 
decided to establish a special commission to examine the working of 
what they called ‘Inner-Party Democracy’. The report of this commis- 
sion was to be presented to a national conference in March, 1957. 

At first the Commission consisted entirely of E.C. members,® but at 
its meeting of the 14th and 15th July, on the basis of a recommendation 
of the Political Committee, the E.C. undertook to enlarge the com- 
mission,® and in the end it had 15 members,” 6 appointed by Party 
districts and the remainder by the E.C. At the time of appointment 
5 were members of the E.C., all employed full-time by the Party. 
A further 5—6 if we include a Daily Worker journalist—were also full- 
time Party workers. Of the remaining 4, 2 were school teachers, one a 
university teacher and one a vehicle inspector. The latter, in a personal 
addendum to the majority report, noted with disapproval that he was 
the only ‘industrial comrade’ on the commission. Both he and the sig- 
natories to the minority report place on record their objection to the 
overloading of the commission with full-time Party workers. 

The full-time workers all occupied posts of sufficient responsibility to 
give them a stake in the Party’s credit for its past conduct and existing 
general organization. For such people the C.P. has become more 
than a tool with which to achieve certain political ends: it has become 
an inseparable part of their social milieu. Prestige and power within the 
Party are their main sources of emotional satisfaction. They are, as 
Michels states,1 profit sharers not in an economic sense, but in an ideal 
one. 


CRITICISM WITHIN THE PARTY 


Information about criticism within the Party can be derived (apart 
from the reports of the commission) from the correspondence columns 
of the various organs of the Party press, in which, following the 2oth 
Congress of the C.P.S.U., were published—though probably with 
reluctance!*—many highly critical contributions. From 1st September, 
1956, World News, the Party’s political weekly, even opened its cor- 
respondence columns to a general discussion of Inner-Party Democracy. 
The following headings, although not quite the same as those used in 
either of the reports on Inner-Party Democracy, may serve for a 
summary: 


(a) The principle of ‘democratic centralism’. 
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(6) The acceptance of decisions. 
(c) Freedom of discussion within the Party. 
(d) Methods of electing leading committees and Party officials. 


(a) The first, “democratic centralism’, is claimed by all communist 
parties as the basic principle of their organization. Its general nature 
was first outlined by Lenin in One Step Forward Two Steps Back, written 
shortly after the 1903 split in the Russian Social-Democratic Party. 
Its main tenets as understood by the C.P. are outlined briefly in the 
Party rules. Thus: 


12. The organizational structure of the Party is based on the principles of 
democratic centralism: 

(a) The election of all leading Party Committees. 

(b) The responsibility of all such leading Party Committees to submit 
reports at regular intervals to the Party organizations which have 
elected them. 

(c) Minorities shall accept the decisions of the majority. 

(d) The lower Party organizations shall-accept the decisions of the higher 
Party organizations. 

13. All Party members have the right and the duty to participate to the 
full in discussion of Party policy as laid down in Rule 11 (a). Criticisms and 
disagreements with the policy of the Party should be raised by any member 
in his Party organization. 

If there is a majority in support of such criticism, then the matter should 
be taken to the higher Committee for decision. During the time the matter is 
being discussed, it is the duty of all members of the Party organization to 
carry out to the full the policy of the Party until the final decision is reached. 

If the individual member does not receive support from his Party organiza- 
tion, it is his duty to accept the majority decision and carry out to the full the 
policy of the Party. He may, at the same time, however, address an individual 
statement to the appropriate higher Committee as under Rule 11 (c). 


(b) The above contains little that is not practised by other political 
parties which claim to be democratic. However, the last sentence of the 
penultimate paragraph and the first sentence of the last paragraph 
contain a sting which irritated many Party members. These two sen- 
tences require that, whatever the psychological and ethical difficulties 
involved, a Party member should do his best to further a Party decision 
which he believes to be wrong. Notable examples held up to members 
are those of Harry Pollitt and J. R. Campbell, both of whom, although 
opposed to the sudden change of C.P. policy which occurred 
shortly after the outbreak of war in 1939, eventually gave public support 
to it. 

There is a further difficulty. The rule book does not make plain how 
completely democratic centralism excludes any notion of representation, 
pluralism or federalism within the Party. Members of leading com- 
mittees are not to think of themselves as representing different sections 
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of the Party and their particular interests, as might be the case if E.C. 
members were elected on the basis of, say, one from each of forty geo- 
graphical areas, or one or more from each of the various trades and 
professions. Each member is to regard himself as responsible only to the 
Party as a whole. This is part of what is often called the ‘monolithic 
unity’ of the Party. The rules provide explicitly!* that the E.C. may 
dissolve any other Party committee or organization as a disciplinary 
measure. If a committe is dissolved they may appoint a provisional 
committee in its place. By implication, the rules also prohibit all 
factions, that is to say any organization or gathering—no matter how 
loose in structure—which is not part of the formal structure of the 
Party, and which exists for the purpose of promoting some policy which 
has not been agreed upon by the Party’s responsible committee. Since 
the 24th Congress at Easter, 1956, such factions for a time existed in 
profusion, some secretly, others openly and defiantly.*4 

(c) This is obviously connected with the question of freedom of dis- 
cussion within the Party. There have been numerous charges that those 
who control the Party press have—especially in the first few months 
after the 20th Congress of the C.P.S.U.—deliberately stifled dissident 
points of view. This led to the publication by John Saville and E. P. 
Thompson of a dissident discussion journal, The Reasoner. Both were 
suspended for this act and then decided to leave the Party. The rule 
applied to them was that criticism of the Party must only be made 
within the Party and in those organs of the press which are under its 
control. 

(d) Lastly there was the question of how leading committees!> were 
to be elected. For both the E.C. and the district committees, and usually 
for the area committees too, the prevailing method is known as the 
‘panel system’. Although different versions have existed,!* this consists 
in the branches and district committees making nominations for the 
new E.C. to be elected at Congress. From these the retiring E.C. selects 
a list, ie. a panel, which it recommends for election. At Congress. a 
panels commission is then elected whose job it is to review this recom- 
mended list and make any modifications which it thinks necessary. The 
panels commission is also open to receive representations from delegates 
concerning the omission or inclusion of names on the panel. The panel 
is then presented to Congress for election. Formerly the delegates could 
only vote either for the panel as a whole or against it as a whole, but 
now they may vote for anyone who has been nominated. The panel, 
however, is always elected.1” Thus the retiring E.C. selects its own suc- 
cessors, most of whom are members of the retiring body. The method 
of electing district committees is in all essentials similar. 

The defence put forward for this system is that without it delegates 
to Congress, not knowing most of the nominees, would tend to vote 
partly for people such as writers, whose work brings them an unduly 
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large share of limelight, and partly for nominees from their own district. 
The result, it is alleged, would be an unbalanced E.C. containing too 
many full-time political workers and intellectuals to the exclusion of 
‘industrial’ members, and perhaps with certain geographical areas 
obtaining a disproportionately high representation. The Labour Party, 
although by different methods, also ensures that its various sections 
receive a roughly proportionate representation on its National Executive 
Committee. 


THE MAJORITY REPORT 


Let us now examine the suggestions on these issues of the majority 
report on ‘Inner-Party Democracy’. 

Its support for what it believes to be thé principles of democratic 
centralism is almost unqualified. It asserts that the task of winning 
power for the working class ‘demands a long, bitter, continuous and 
complex struggle, . . .” which requires not only democracy but also ‘a 
highly centralized machine’ and ‘strong leadership’. The report does, 
however, concede the right of all members not only to take part in the 
discussion of policy (which is all that is conceded by the rules), but also 
to participate in the formulation of that policy. 

It denies that democratic centralism is a Russian idea imposed upon 
the C.P. and that it is something suited only to a party operating 
illegally, and in support of its case it claims that: “The pioneer Marxist 
organizations ... had bitter experience of the disastrous results of 
factions, personal groupings, internal warfare of conflicting groups, 
personally owned and controlled journals.’ It goes on to quote with 
approval from a 1914 issue of Justice, the organ of the old British Socialist 
Party, a long passage which advocated a form of organization similar 
to that now called democratic centralism. Curiously enough one section 
of this passage refers in strongly critical terms to ‘those who are never 
tired of setting what is called “the rank and file” against those who have 
the misfortune to be called the “leaders” . . .’ This certainly has bearing 
on the recent experience of the leaders of the C.P., but one wonders 
if they have observed that it also describes the attitude which they have 
for so long taken towards other leaders in the Labour Party and the 
trade unions. 

The argument that the ‘cult of the individual’ was caused by demo- 
cratic centralism is disposed of readily, thus: 

‘The truth is that the cult of the individual developed through the 
violation of the practices of democratic centralism.’ 

This reply does not, however, meet the point made. This was not that 
the principles of democratic centralism imply approval of the ‘cult of 
the individual’ or attempt to promote it, but that they are particularly 
vulnerable to those violations which result in a personal dictatorship. 
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One is reminded of an early statement by Trotsky in which he alleged 
that Leninist methods would create a situation in which ‘. . . the organi- 
zation of the Party takes the place of the Party itself, the Central Com- 
mittee takes the place of the organization, and finally the dictator takes 
the place of the Central Committee.’!* 

In regard to the acceptance of decisions the majority do not move 
from the orthodox position. Once a decision has been arrived at, they 
maintain, it is the duty of members, whatever their private feelings on 
the issue, to ‘explain and fight for the decision among the workers’. If, 
within the Party, there is still sufficient ‘volume of disagreement’ the 
matter may perhaps be reopened by the relevant leading committee. 
The notion that to struggle for a decision which one believes to be 
wrong may cause psychological or moral difficulties is dismissed as 
showing a faulty conception of the necessity for Party loyalty. Factional 
activity is not to be countenanced in any form. Party members may not 
publish a journal, independently of the Party’s leadership, which deals 
with the Party’s internal affairs. Criticism of Party policy in the non- 
Party press is ‘incompatible with membership of the Communist Party’. 

Mild suggestions are made for increasing facilities for free discussion 
within the Party: more space might be given in the Party press to pre- 
Congress discussion, with an assurance of freedom for contending views, 
and it is conceded ‘that the Party leadership at different levels had not 
made sufficient effort to promote discussion and to draw on the views 
and experiences of Party members... .’ It also conceded that in the 
fields of art and science it may not be necessary for the Party to make 
decisions and that, therefore, ‘the exchange of contending views may be 
continuous’. 

In the section dealing with the election of the E.C. and the district 
committees, the majority recommend the continuance of the practice 
existing at the time of the 1956 National Congress. A few crumbs, how- 
ever, are thrown to the dissentients; for example, it is proposed that the 
number of full-time Party workers on the E.C. be confined to less than 
one half, and that the list of names placed by the retiring E.C. before 
the panels commission” should be slightly less or slightly more than the 
exact total required for the new E.C. This, it is claimed, would increase 
the responsibility of the panels commission. National officers of the 
Party and members of the Political Committee should still be appointed 
by the E.C. and other full-time officials by the committee to whom they 
are responsible, and not be subject to direct election. by the Party 
membership.” This means that district secretaries would continue to 
be appointed by the E.C. (to whom they are responsible) and not by 
the committees of their district. 
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THE MINORITY REPORT 


Nowhere does the majority report recommend any radical changes, 
nor does it make any fundamental criticisms of prevailing practices. 
The proposals which it does advance are, for the most part, extensions 
of measures already recognized. The minority report is totally different 
in that its criticisms of the present structure and practices of the C.P. 
are quite fundamental. But most striking is its general attitude to its 
task. Regarded from the standpoint of the norms commonly accepted 
within the Communist Party the majority report is a moderate, respon- 
sible document, the product of men sincerely concerned to make fruitful 
suggestions for the future, but who are not to be led astray with regard 
to the values already embodied in Party practices by the loud denuncia- 
tions of the lunatic fringe. From this point of view the minority report 
is the work of the lunatic fringe; moreover, the authors themselves seem 
sensitive to this, and conscious of the near hopelessness of their position. 
Their criticisms of the past are comprehensive and detailed; but their 
suggestions for the future seem to be advanced not as detailed proposals 
which could be immediately adopted, but as general ideas, submitted 
because it was not, under the circumstances of the commission’s investi- 
gations, possible to do better. The majority possessed a framework of 
existing practice upon which to base their proposals; the criticisms of 
the minority report, if accepted, would involve the framing of proposals 
so revolutionary that they would also involve the formulation of new 
principles. For this, their hopes were doubtless centred upon the forth- 
coming special congress of the C.P., which was now to replace what 
had previously been intended to be a mere conference. 

They begin by claiming that in the time allocated to it?! and with 
its limited powers of investigation the commission was not able to ex- 
amine fully the problems before it. For evidence it had to rely upon 
such written contributions as might be sent to it and upon the experi- 
ence of its members. It did not examine witnesses, nor check statements 
of fact contained in written contributions. An example is given of a 
Party member who sent in a memorandum describing how from 1949 
he had been unable to obtain publication in the Party press of certain 
unorthodox views. His evidence, the authors of the minority report 
state, ‘was not examined nor were the Party editors and publishers 
invited to comment’. 

They claim too that the commission refused to make thorough investi- 
gations of how Party democracy had workedin certain specific instances, 
for example in the handling of events following the expulsion of Yugo- 
slavia from the Cominform, and in the handling of the Party press 
following the revelations about Stalin at the 2oth Congress of the 
C.P.S.U. The majority of the commission claimed that there was in- 
sufficient time for such examinations. But the minority report states: 
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Yet without the most searching examination of the role actually played 
by the higher officials of the Party, the Political Committee, the Executive 
Committee, and the editors of the Party press it was clear that the Com- 
mission could not possibly get at the root of the matter. 


Having thus declared the impossibility of performing their task ade- 
quately the authors then proceed to make such proposals as they believe 
the evidence at their disposal to justify. 

They first point out that democratic centralism is defined in the rule 
book in such a way as to make it entirely a matter of interpretation 
whether or not it leads to that high degree of centralism and ‘iron 
discipline’ which Lenin had insisted upon as a condition of affiliation 
to the Third International. They continue to state their belief that such 
a form of organization is neither appropriate nor attainable in the 
circumstances in which the C.P. operates. Discipline, they maintain, 
can only be based upon a unity of beliefs and aims; without them, 
attempts to impose it will result only in disunity and indiscipline. The 
minority report does not, however, except by implication, make any 
suggestions for an alternative form of organization. 

They claim that to expect members to campaign for a decision to 
which they have deep conscientious objections is both fruitless and im- 
moral. They further claim that dissenting minorities on leading com- 
mittees should have the right, where vital principles are concerned, to 
make their views known to those below them in the Party hierarchy. 
At present such committees must present a unanimous front to those 
below them. Only to higher committees—where such exist—may fur- 
ther representations be made.** The authors of the minority report 
point out that the present practice—common enough in non-communist 
bodies from the Cabinet downwards—means that the most influential 
spokesmen for the minority (which may be a majority in the Party as 
a whole) are silenced. They do not actually approve of members ex- 
pressing their opinions in the non-Party press, but claim that this is the 
natural outcome of the refusal of adequate representation in the Party 
press. Members and branches, they claim, should be permitted by rule 
‘to circulate material for discussion within the Party’. In fact, they wish 
to see it made possible for liaison and communication within the Party 
to take place not only vertically but horizontally—between one unit and 
another on the same hierarchical level. 

The minority remark unfavourably upon the E.C.’s view that all 
intra-party conflict is conflict ‘. . . between those who want to strengthen 
the role of the Party, and maintain its organizational principles, and 
those who wish to diminish the role of the Party or weaken its organi- 
zational principles.’ As Michels recognized** established leaders every- 
where take advantage of a certain ‘aureole of legality’ to cast suspicion 
upon the motives of opposition within their party. The crux of the 
matter in this instance is the attitude to be adopted towards the Soviet 
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Union. The dissentients—with whose opinions the minority report is 
in general accord—require the C.P. to act in future far more 
independently of the C.P.S.U., and even, where circumstances so 
demand, openly to criticize it. What is more they propose to ‘demo- 
cratize’ pre-Congress discussion by permitting factional activity. Min- 
orities, they claim, must be given ‘. . . the opportunity to work out, by 
discussion and argument, a clear line of policy, so that Congress can 
make its decisions on the basis of the fullest statements of policy.’ And 
they add: ‘It is not possible for a minority to convert itselfinto a majority 
without some concerted programme, and some concerted activity to 
win support for it.’ 

The minority report goes on to quote an instance of the suppression 
of free discussion within the Party. This concerns a ruling given by the 
general secretary in November, 1956 (subsequently supported by the 
Political Committee), that the Uxbridge Borough Committee was not 
to organize a meeting at which two prominent Party members would 
speak, one in favour of the E.C.’s policy over the rebellion in Hungary, 
and the other against it. The general secretary, the minority report 
states, ruled that for the second speaker to argue against the E.C.’s policy 
outside his own branch would be contrary to the principles of democratic 
centralism. : 

The section dealing with methods of election opens as follows: “The 
“panel” or recommended list system is essentially a method of selection, 
not of election.’ This refers primarily to the election of the E.C., but the 
same procedure in essentials is used for the election of district commit- 
tees, and for that of other leading committees above the level of the 
branch. In these latter cases, however, much may depend upon the 
district committee which authorized their establishment. 

The minority report then attacks the ‘undemocratic’ way in which 
the panels commission is appointed. This consists of nominees of the 
E.C. and the district committees. It meets before and during Congress, 
yet though Congress possesses the formal right to alter its membership, 
in fact it merely endorses it. Furthermore, the panels commission can, 
in the time at its disposal, make only marginal changes in the list handed 
to it by the E.C. They quote one signatory of the majority report, who 
had been a member of the 1956 panels commission, as stating that the 
panels commission had an ‘impossible task’ in attempting to appraise 
the merits of rival candidates. Finally, in spite of the right of delegates 
to vote for candidates not on the panel, they claim that ‘in practice all 
the candidates who are recommended seem, in the past, to have been 
elected’. 

The minority report stresses that the panel system cannot possibly 
secure representation of all points of view when the Party is undergoing 
a period of crisis and contains within it pronounced minority viewpoints. 
To expect this would, it claims, be placing too great a trust in human 
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nature, since the E.C. in practice effectively controls the panels com- 
mission.*4 The minority reject the arguments hitherto given for the 
maintenance of the panel system, admit that in the brief period of the 
Party’s history when the panel system was entirely dropped** industrial 
workers tended to be excluded; but as an alternative method of securing 
the desired balance in the E.C.’s composition they recommend that 
about half should be elected by the districts (i.e. on a geographical 
basis), and half by a completely free vote at Congress on the basis of 
proportional representation which, they slyly add, ‘the Party considers 
to be essential for democratic elections to Parliament’, and which would 
ensure the representation of minority viewpoints. A certain proportion 
of places, they suggest, should be reserved for industrial workers. They 
also claim that in so far as the qualities and views of many nominees 
are not known to the delegates this is partly due to ‘the heavily censored 
reports of our Executive Committee meetings that appear in the Party 
press, and the lack of frank reports to the membership on the discussion 
at executive and district committees’. 

For those interested in the foci of power in political parties, perhaps 
the most interesting comments of the minority report are those concern- 
ing the Political Committee. This body is in form a mere sub-committee 
of the E.C., by whom and from whom it is appointed. As the minority 
report points out, its powers are nowhere officially defined and it is not 
mentioned in the Party rules. Yet it appears to be by far the most 
powerful body in the Party. It sexercises substantial control over the 
Party apparatus and the Party pre§s, and between the two-monthly 
meetings of the E.C. it issues, as occasion demands, important state- 
ments of policy, which (although the minority report does not state this) 
apparently never fail to obtain the endorsement of the E.C. It consists 
solely of full-time political workers, ‘and we were told that its time of 
meeting (Thursday mornings) frustrated attempts that had been made 
to include industrial or professional workers or trade union officials in 
it’.26 The minority report also reveals that the panel, or recommended 
list, is first drawn up by the Political Committee. During the sitting of 
the Commission the authors report asking for information showing the 
changes which, at past Congresses, either the E.C. or the panels com- 
mission had made in the list first submitted by the Political Committee. 
But this information was not forthcoming, and the authors give it as 
their impression that in fact hardly any changes are made in the list 
submitted by the Political Committee. A statement which Professor 
George Thomson, who was a member of the E.C. from 1947 to 1954, 
submitted to the Commission was also referred to. In his experience no 
amendments to the Political Committee’s recommendations were ever 
carried, and the E.C.’s discussion of the list was ‘perfunctory and 
superficial’. 

From the same section of this report we also learn something of the 
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power of the general secretary. The authors ‘gathered the impression’ 
that before a Congress confidential discussions are held between individ- 
ual members of the retiring E.C. and the general secretary on whether or 
not they should again stand for election. Professor Thomson, in the 
statement referred to above, wrote that no member of the E.C. was told 
what criticisms were made either of himself or of other members of the 
E.C. in the course of these discussions. 

The minority report claims that a thorough investigation of the 
relations between the E.C. and the Political Committee is needed, and 
that the powers and duties of the Political Committee should be 
explicitly defined by rule. 

The last thing of interest about the minority report is the character 
of its signatories. Christopher Hill is an Oxford historian, Malcolm 
MacEwen, until his resignation in November, 1956, was employed by 
the Daily Worker as a journalist, the third, Peter Cadogan, is a school 
teacher. None were full-time political workers, and all, in some sense 
of that amorphous term, could be called intellectuals. This revolt of the 
intellectuals has been a pronounced feature of the crisis which followed 
the 20th Congress of the C.P.S.U. 

The E.C. gave the two reports the reception expected.*” The majority 
report was accepted as a document which contained many valuable 
suggestions and which would be presented to Congress; the minority 
report was said to contain proposals which if carried out would virtually 
amount to a disintegration of the Communist Party. This report, the 
E.C. decided, would not be presented to Congress. Freedom of discus- 
sion, the E.C. pointed out in its comments, does not mean ‘freedom to 
advocate ideas hostile to the interests of the working class and contrary 
to the basic principles of Marxism-Leninism’. 


THE 1957 CONGRESS 


At the Special Congress held last Easter the victory for the leadership 
was complete. Plenty of dissent was expressed,** but no dissentient 
amendments were endorsed by a majority. Christopher Hill moved the 
minority report on Inner-Party Democracy as an amendment to the 
majority report. His efforts produced 23 votes for the amendment, as 
opposed to 472 against it and 15 abstentions.** These figures, however, 
may not represent the total amount of dissentient opinion still present in 
the C.P. The figures are the result of the non-mandated voting of 
delegates, and some delegates, for a variety of reasons, may have voted 
against the somewhat extreme proposals of the minority report while 
retaining serious reservations about the majority report.” 

The panel was elected in its entirety, although none of its 42 members 
received the total possible vote of 535.*! The top of the poll received 
493 votes and the bottom 274.** The strength of dissentient opinion 
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among the delegates is possibly indicated by the fact that Brian Behan, 
a dissentient member of the retiring E.C. who was omitted from the 
new panel, received 188 votes, and Professor Hyman Levy, a more 
extreme dissentient, who had in addition made a speech bitingly critical 
of the Party’s main leaders and of the Soviet Union, received 100 votes. ** 
But in the year preceding this Congress many of the dissentients— 
between a quarter and a fifth of the total: Party membetship—had 
already left the Party. The new E.C. contained 9 members who had not 
been on the retiring body, but none of them has been conspicuous for 
unorthodoxy. The membership of the new Political Committee was 
announced after the new E.C.’s first meeting: 12 of the 14 previous 
members had been re-appointed. The national officers of the Party 
remain the same, *‘ and all of them, except the ageing Willie Gallacher, 
are also members of the Political Committee. Nor did the outcome of 
the debates and resolutions on the Party’s policy contain a hint of 
concession to the dissentients. 


SUMMARY 


It perhaps needs to be said that lacking a carefully documented com- 
parison, it should not be assumed that the C.P. is more ‘oligarchical’ 
than either the Conservative or the Labour Party, in the sense in which 
the word. is used by Dr. Robert McKenzie in his able analysis. Such 
comparison is particularly difficult, because in the Communist Party 
the line of power is not cut across by the existence of a Parliamentary 
section of the Party. It is, however, possible to summarize briefly the 
devices which ensure that effective power is retained by a narrow circle 
at the top of the hierarchy. 

(a) The proscription of factions.—If a minority are not allowed to meet, 
discuss their ideas and arrive at some definite common ground, their 
chances of ever becoming a majority are slight. Even to continue as an 
effective minority, they must arrange for some co-ordination of their 
activities. Opposition within a party has much in common with opposi- 
tion within the State. In a party it is the faction which is banned, while 
in a State, if the de facto authority exists, opposition parties are often 
banned. Both measures help to preserve the power of the existing leader- 
ship. Yet the ethical position is not the same: one has virtually no option 
about being a member of a State, but a political party is usually a 
voluntary organization. The leadership of the Communist Party has 
then a case when it argues*® that to set up factions entails the establish- 
ment of authorities within the Party other than those which have been 
elected in the accepted manner, and that it will therefore create loyalties 
which ought not to exist if the ‘monolithic unity’ of the Party is to be 
preserved. Factions exist in a more flagrantly overt manner in both the 
Conservative and Labour Parties, but in neither are they officially 
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countenanced, and action may be taken against them when their activi- 
ties have reached a pitch which the leaders think intolerably dangerous. 

(b) The confinement of discussion to established channels.—This is in some 
ways the same problem as that of factions, except that factions exist 
more explicitly for the purpose of concerted action. The restriction of 
discussion to certain channels fulfils the prior function of making it even 
less probable that factions will ever arise. It does so because discussion 
is permitted only between higher and lower bodies, and because all 
written contributions to discussion or critiques of the Party may be 
submitted for publication only in the Party press, which is subject to 
control by the established leadership of the Party. This clearly prevents 
the growth in the C.P. of such groupings—for instance “Tribune 
groups’—as are relatively common in the Labour Party. 

(c) Methods of election of leading committees——The methods of election 
described earlier give the retiring committee—except at branch level, 
where the panel system could not be applied because of the smallness 
of the unit—far greater power in the choice of its successor than lies 
in the hands of the delegates at the relevant congress, not to mention 
the members who elect the delegates. 

(d) A permanent caucus of the leadership.—The Political Committee is a 
body of full-time Party workers, who hold a formal meeting every week 
(i.e. eight or nine times as often as the E.C. of which they are also 
members). Probably they talk and consult with each other on many 
other occasions during the week, since most of them work in the same 
building (Party H.Q.), or have numerous occasions on which to call 
there if they work elsewhere (e.g. at the Daily Worker offices). It is this 
body which controls the day-to-day running of the Party, and which 
also makes policy statements which are afterwards ratified by the E.C. 
At district level a similar function is performed by the Secretariat, 
headed by the district secretary, an official appointed by the national 
leadership. 

These are probably the main organizational devices for the effective 
maintenance of oligarchy, although subsidiary ones could be enumer- 
ated, for instance, the rule that an appearance of unanimity must 
always be maintained by the leading committees of the Party—even to 
members. 

The psychological or ‘informal’ factors operative in the maintenance 
of an oligarchy have been dealt with by Michels—although with refer- 
ence to other parties. But there is one device which seems more prevalent 
in communist than in other parties. We might term it ‘the cult of the 
party’: the idea, that is, that there can never be any conflict between 
‘the cause’ and the Party, even though the Party may commit occasional 
errors. Professor Hyman Levy, in World News of 2nd March, 1957, dared 
to suggest that there was such a possibility, and gave it as one reason 
for the defections from the C.P. The next issue contained a counter- 
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blast from John Gollan in which occurred: ‘For a real Communist there 
is not and cannot be a contradiction between the cause and the Party. 
The abandonment of the Party is the abandonment of the cause.’ 
People who have devoted their lives to an organization are not easily 
convinced that it is serving a cause which they cannot support. This 
may be particularly difficult where the members subscribe also to an 
elaborately formal system of beliefs, and it is usual to compare the 
attitude of life-long communists with that of members of certain Catholic 
orders. The ‘cult of the party’ serves as a defence mechanism to shield 
the individual from disillusionment. It also serves to strengthen the 
positions of the Party leaders since its policy is identified with them. 

Yet no oligarchy is complete, and democratic pretensions weaken 
discipline. Caution and temporizing are always needed in managing the 
rank and file, and especially at a time of crisis. The leadership may then, 
by a combination of severity and concessions, rule to win over and 
isolate the more influential—or possibly more amenable—of dissentients 
by incorporating them within a leading committee. The fact that the 
existing leadership of the Communist Party did not decide to utilize 
this expedient at the 1957 Congress may partly explain subsequent 
defections of dissentients who until then were hesitant. 


NOTES 


1 Party Rules, Section 12 (d). 

2 Ibid., Section 16 (a). 

* Ibid., Sections 17 (5), (c), (d). 

‘ Ibid., Section 14 (6). 

5 For an account of the turmoil in the 
C.P., see “The Crisis in the British 
Communist Party’, by the present writer, 


in the March-April issue of Problems of 


Communism, published by the United 
States Information Agency. 

* At the Easter, 1957, Congress of the 
C.P. it was admitted that 7,000 out 
of a total of approximately 33,000 had 
already left. Since then further defections 
have occurred. 

? World News, 19th May, 1956. 

§ This was stated to be the case by the 
editors of The Reasoner on p. 39 of their 
November, 1956, issue. 

® World News, 21st July, 1956. 

10 World News, 8th September, 1956. 

11 Political Parties, p. 289 f. 

12 For complaints of such reluctance 
see, e.g., any of the three issues (July, 
September, November, 1956) of The 
Reasoner. 

1® Party Rules, Section 18. We should, 
of course, bear in mind that the Com- 
munist Party is not alone amongst British 

L 


political parties in exercising this form of 
discipline. 

14 One recurring criticism made in 
Communist publications during this 
period was that democratic centralism 
is a form of organization only suitable 
for an illegal party. Much confusion also 
emerged about what precisely demo- 
cratic centralism was. 

15 That is, the E.C. and committees 
subordinate to it which exercise general 
responsibility over a geographical area— 
e.g. district and area committees—as 
opposed to committees whose function is 
concerned with some special subject, such 
as cultural or economic committees. 

16 See pp. 18-19 of the majority 
r 


eport. 

17 Providing the rest of the delegates 
vote at random, only a very small min- 
ority need vote for the panel as a whole 
in order to secure the election of all the 
nominees included in it. 

18 Quoted by Boris Souvarine, p. 64, 
Stalin (Secker and Warburg, London). 
It comes from an early pamphlet of 
Trotsky’s, ‘Our Political Tasks’, — 
about 1904 when he was 
Lenin’s ideas on the organization of the 
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Russian Social-Democratic Party. See 
also Deutscher’s The Prophet Armed, p. 90. 
1° Referred to in the majority report as 
‘The Election Preparations Committee’. 

20 The appointment from above of 
national and district officials is also the 
practice in other British political parties 
and in many trade unions, with the ex- 
ception that the general secretary is 
nearly always elected. 

21 In the words of the minority report: 
‘The commission itself met for the first 
time on September 11th, 1956, and com- 
pleted its work on December 6th, meet- 
ing for the most part on Friday evenings 
for 23 hours, on three.occasions meeting 
also on Saturdays, and once on Sunday.’ 

22 Party Rules, Section 13. See also the 
majority report, pp. 30-1. 

28 See, e.g., Political Parties, p. 236. 

24 The reasons given for this claim in 
the minority report are: ‘. . . the stand- 
ing and experience of its (the Executive 
Committee’s) representatives, the greater 
knowledge at the disposal of the Central 
Organization Department, the fact that 
the Executive Committee has had three 
months to familiarize itself with the prob- 
lems as against 3-4 days for the Panels 
Commission.’ 

25 1922-4 and 1944-5. 

26 P, 51, minority report. 

27 See ‘Comments by the Executive 
Committee’ which preface the two reports 
on ‘Inner-Party Democracy’. 

*® Conspicuously by Professor Hyman 
Levy, Christopher Hill—both, it is re- 
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ported, having since left the “10 ppt he 
John McLoughlin, who ae Foyer 
achieved notoriety by the ‘ 

part he had played in the strike at me oad 
Motor Bodies in 

%° The Times, 23 ~ 1957- 

* For example, Brian Behan, perhaps 
the only serious dissentient on the retiring 
E.C., makes his reservations clear in a 
letter published in World News, 6th April, 
1957, and yet, as revealed in a letter in 
the following week’s issue from Finlay 
Hart, at the E.C. meeting in December, 
1956, Behan voted to accept the majority 
report—presumably in preference to the 
minority report—as a congress document. 

81 There was a total of 547 delegates, 
but the Manchester Guardian of 23rd April, 
1957, reported that only 540 voting 
papers were returned, of which 5 were 
spoilt. 

82 Although they would be useful for 
comparison, figures for the 1956 Congress 
are unfortunately not available. 

33 See letter by ‘Communist’ in the 
New Statesman and Nation 4th May, 1957. 

34 They are: 

President: William Gallacher. 

Chairman: Harry Pollitt. 

Vice-Chairman: R. Palme Dutt. 

General Secretary: John Gollan. 

Assistant General Secretary: George 

Matthews. 

85 It argues in this way, for example, 
in the E.C.’s statement on The Reasoner, 
published in World News, 22nd Septem- 
ber, 1956. 
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SOME SOCIOLOGICAL DETERMINANTS 
OF PERCEPTION 


An Enquiry into Sub-cultural Differences 


B. Bernstein 


and psychology there has been an increasing awareness of 

sub-cultural and social class influences upon behaviour and 
in particular learning.1-*! Many workers have demonstrated correla- 
tions between sub-culture or class and educational attainments but there 
exists no unifying theory to explain the empirical relationships and 
found discrepancies between potential and actual attainment of work- 
ing-class children. 

While much of this work, especially that of the Chicago School,*.18 
has been the subject of severe methodological criticism it is widely 
agreed that these studies point to critical relationships between social 
class, behaviour and performance. J. Floud reports Professor P. E. 
Vernon as saying: 


Wexio5 the last thirty years in both the fields of sociology 


It is argued that the influence of the environment is cumulative. At each 
stage in the child’s life from birth to maturity its influence must be given 
increasing weight as a determinant of the differences between individuals and 
particularly of those differences which are measured by tests of intelligence 
and attainment, on which in the main, we base our educational decisions 
about them.%¢ 


Dr. H. Himmelweit?® in a discussion of the relations between social 
class and education writes, ‘None of the facts mentioned here provides 
more than a hint as to the reasons for the different performance of 
children from the various social levels.’ It is with this gap in the existing 
knowledge of the relations between social class and educational attain- 
ment that this paper is primarily concerned. 

It would seem important to understand what underlies ‘the complex 
of attitudes favourable to educational and social mobility’.** That is, 
those factors which influence working-class children who do less well at 
grammar schools, leave early and fail to assimilate the grammar-school 
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ethos; factors which influence those working-class children who tend to 
do less well on verbal tests of intelligence than on non-verbal tests, and 
those factors which influence educational attainment in basic subjects. 
A framework is also necessary within which much of the existing data 
can be re-examined and systematized and which would indicate new 
areas of research. 

The purpose of this paper is to indicate a relationship between the 
mode of cognitive expression and certain social classes. The predis- 
position to form relationships with objects in a particular way is an 
important perceptual factor and may be distinguished from cognitive 
ability. Different terms, or the same term used to denote the same 
object, may imply different experiences, which are related to a more 
general method of ordering relationships. Two types of ordering of 
relationships will be proposed: that which arises out of sensitivity to the 
content of objects and that which arises out of sensitivity to the structure 
of objects. This division between structure and content is analytical and 
the two predispositions to perceive are not dichotomous but stages on 
a social continuum. The sociological determinants of these two stages 
and their implications will be examined in relation to certain formal 
educational institutions. It is necessary to examine the predisposition 
and resistance to certain educational processes. It is suggested that the 
lower the social strata the greater the resistance to formal education and 
learning and that this is a function of the social structure of the strata. 
This resistance is expressed in many different ways and levels, e.g. 
critical problems of discipline, non-acceptance of the values of the 
teacher, the failure to develop and feel the need for an extensive vocabu- 
lary, a preference for a descriptive rather than an analytical cognitive 
process. It is suggested that resistance is a function of a mode of per- 
ceiving and feeling which is characterized by a sensitivity to the content 
rather than to the structure of objects. It is contended that members of 
the unskilled and semi-skilled strata, relative to the middle classes, do 
not merely place different significances upon different classes of objects, 
but that their perception is of a qualitatively different order. 

Sensitivity to the structure of objects is here defined as a function of 
learned ability to respond to an object perceived and defined in terms 
of a matrix of relationships. Sensitivity to content is a function of 
learned ability to respond to the boundaries of an object rather than 
to the matrix of relationships and inter-relationships in which it 
stands with other objects. This distinction it will be seen is wholly 
qualitative. 

The basic requirements for the group termed ‘middle-class and 
associative levels’ will be a family where the father is more likely to have 
received grammar school education, or some form of further education 
or certificated training for a skill, or one in which the mother is more 
likely to have received something more than elementary schooling or 
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before marriage have followed an occupation superior to that of the 
father, or a non-manual occupation. Such a family may be found among 
certain wage-earning manual workers. Middle-class and associative 
levels include the occupational hierarchy above this base line. The base 
line is considered the transitional family structure which modifies social 
perception and orients it to sensitivity to the structure of objects. The 
term ‘ working-class’ includes all members of the semi-skilled and 
unskilled group except the type of family structure indicated as the base 
line for the middle-class and associative levels. The groups are funda- 
mentally distinct because the first possesses: 


(2) An awareness of the importance between means and long-term 
ends, cognitively and affectually regarded. 

(6) A discipline to orient behaviour to certain values but with a 
premium on individual differentiation within them. 

(c) The ability to adopt appropriate measures to implement the 
attainment of distant ends by a purposeful means-end chain. 


Thus a major characteristic of the middle-class and associative levels 
is an instrumental attitude to social relations and objects, whilst for the 
second group the attitude is non-instrumental. Integral to this paper is 
the contention that sensitivity to the content or structure of objects 
varies in degree according to the extent and ramifications of the above 
factors. 

The child in the middle-class and associative levels is socialized within 
a formally articulated structure. Present decisions affecting the growing 
child are governed by their efficacy in attaining distant ends, affectually 
and cognitively regarded. Behaviour is modified by and oriented to an 
explicit set of goals and values which create a more stable system of 
rewards and punishments, although the psychological implications of 
this may vary from one family to another. The future is conceived of in 
direct relation to the educational and emotional life of the child. Con- 
sequently, the child grows up in an ordered rational structure in which 
his total experience is organized from an early age. Within middle-class 
and associative levels direct expressions of feeling, in particular feelings 
of hostility, are discouraged. The word mediates between the expression 
of feeling and its approved social recognition, that is, a value is placed 
upon the verbalization of feeling. This is so in all societies but the im- 
portant determining factor here is the nature of the words and the type 
of language-use, not necessarily the size of vocabulary, but the degree 
to which the social emphasis on an aspect of the language structure 
mediates the relation between thought and feeling. Language exists in 
relation to a desire to express and communicate; consequently, the 
mode of a language structure—the way in which words and sentences 
are related—reflects a particular form of the structuring of feeling and 
so the very means of interaction and response to the environment. 
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From this standpoint language facilities and language barriers are of the 
utmost importance and must be studied in their inter-play with a host of 
other factors that make for ease or difficulty of transmission of ideas and 
patterns of behaviour. Furthermore the sociologist is necessarily interested 
in the symbolic significance in a social sense of the linguistic differences which 
appear in any large community (Sapir).*** 

Sapir goes on to say: 

Peculiar modes of pronunciation, characteristic turns of phrase, slangy 
forms of speech, occupational terminologies of all sorts—these are so many 
symbols of the manifold ways in which society arranges itself and are of 


crucial importance for the understanding of the development of individual 
and social attitudes. 


Again: 


Language is heuristic . . . in the much more far reaching sense that its 
forms pre-determine for us certain modes of observation and interpretation.” 


When a middle-class mother says to her child, ‘I’d rather you made 
less noise, darling’, the child will tend to obey because previous dis- 
obedience after this point has led to expression of disapproval or perhaps 
other punitive measures. The operative words in this sentence which the 
middle-class child responds to are ‘rather’ and ‘less’. The child has 
learnt to become sensitive to this form of sentence and the many possible 


sentences in this universe of discourse. The words ‘rather’ and ‘less’ are 
understood, when used in this-situation, as directly translatable cues for 
immediate response on the part of the middle-class child. However, if 
the same statement were made to a child from the family of an unskilled 
worker it would not be understood as containing the same imperative 
cues for response. ‘Shut up!’ may contain a more appropriate set of cues. 
Of course, the last statement is meaningful to a middle-class child, but 
what it is important to stress is the fact that the middle-class child has 
learned to be able to respond to both statements, and both are differ- 
entially discriminated within a finely articulated world of meaning. . 
We are discussing two modes of language and the working-class child 

has only learned to respond to one, and so although he may understand 
both, he will not differentiate effectually between the two. Further, if 
the first statement is made by a middle-class person to a working-class 
child, the child will translate it into ‘Shut up’ and will relate the differ- 
ence between the statements to the different social levels. What he will 
not have, and what he cannot respond to directly, is the different language 
structure of the first sentence. The working-class child has to translate 
and thus mediate middle-class language structure through the logically 
simpler language structure of his own class to make it personally mean- 


* In this paper the valuable work of Cassirer,**:** Whorf** and Sapir**.** has been used 
dla ruaaptigncetec sree See also H. Hoijer.** 
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ingful. Where he cannot make -~ translation he fails to understand 
and is left puzzled. 

In an appendix to a Study of Thinking*’ the author considers that a 
range of experience may be differentiated in the lexicon of one language 
and undifferentiated in another. Although the context of the statements 
is in a discussion of distinctions within and between primitive languages 
the force of the comment is believed to hold here. Allison Davis made 
a contribution to the understanding of the importance of cultural usages 
and symbolic forms and means but he did not work out the consequences 
of his own statement, “The lower socio-economic groups have a different 
language structure than the higher groups. They speak various non- 
standard dialects’ (p. 82).1* Similarly Eells and Murray** seem to be 
thinking in terms of a different dialect rather than the effects of different 
modes of language-use which differentiate different ranges of experi- 
ence and thus modify what is actually responded to in an object. The 
difference in response between the children in the example involves 
a different structuring of receptivity to language cues and to relation- 
ships and symbolism implied by a language. It has been found by 
investigation that a value is placed on early verbalization in the middle- 
class child but this fact, in itself, is not so important as the mode of 
verbalization or the structure of the language and its functions. 

One of the aims of the middle-class family is to produce a child 
oriented to certain values but individually differentiated within them. 
The child is born into an environment where he is seen and responded 
to as an individual with his own rights, that is, he has a specific social 
status. This early process of individuation is accomplished by two im- 
portant factors: the scrupulous observation of the child by the parents 
so that the very fine stages of development and the emergence of new 
patterns of behaviour are the object of attention and comment; together 
with recognition and communication in a language structure where 
personal qualifications are significantly used and which the child learns 
to use in response. The child’s relation to the environment is such that 
his range and expression of discriminating verbal responses is fostered 
by the social structure from the beginning. A virtuous circle is set up 
which is continually reinforced, for the mother will elaborate and ex- 
pand the embryo personal qualificatory statements that the child makes. 
It would follow that the greater the differentiation of the child’s experi- 
ence the greater his ability to differentiate and elaborate objects in his 
environment. 

The next fact to consider is the way in which the order of communi- 
cation, the mode of expression of language, modifies perception. It is 
necessary to make a distinction between non-verbal expressions of mean- 
ing and verbal expressions of meaning in any communication. The role 
of gesture, facial expression, bodily movement, in particular volume 
and tone of the speaking voice, will be termed ‘immediate’ or direct 
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expression, whilst the words used will be termed ‘mediate’ or indirect 
expression. What is important is the emphasis placed upon one or the 
other and the nature of the form of the verbal communication. Now 
if the words used are part of a language which contains a high pro- 
portion of short commands, simple statements and questions where the 
symbolism is descriptive, tangible, concrete, visual and of a low order 
of generality, where the emphasis is on the emotive rather than the 
logical implications, it will be called a public language.* Feelings which 
find expression in this language will themselves be affected by the form 
of the expressions used. Feelings communicated will be diffuse and 
crudely differentiated when a public language is being used, for if a 
personal qualification is to be given to this language, it can only be 
done by non-verbal means, primarily by changes in volume and tone 
accompanied by gesture, bodily movement, facial expression, physical 
set. Thus if the language between mother and child is a public one, as 
it is in the working-classes, then the child will tend to become sensitive 
to the quality and strength of feeling through non-verbal means of ex- 
pression, for the personal qualification will be made through these 
means. And this has many implications for the structuring of experience 
and relationships with objects. 

The language-use of the middle-class is rich in personal, individual 
qualifications, and its form implies sets of advanced logical operations; 
volume and tone and other non-verbal means of expression although 
important take second place. It is important to realize that initially in 
the middle-class child’s life it is not the number of words or the range 
of vocabulary which is decisive but the fact that he or she becomes 
sensitive to a particular form of indirect or mediate expression where 
the subtle arrangement of words and connections between sentences 
convey the feeling. It is the latter which the child originally strives to 
obtain in order to experience a full relationship with the mother and 
in so doing learns to respond to a particular form of language cues. 
Because of the importance of this type of mediate relation between 
mother and child a tension is created between the child and his en- 
vironment such that there is a need to verbalize his relations in a per- 
sonal, individual way. Thus the child at an early age becomes sensitive 


* Characteristics of a public language are: short, grammatically simple, often unfinished, 
sentences with a poor syntactical construction; simple and repetitive use of conjunctions (so, 
then, and), thus modifications, qualifications and logical stress will tend to be indicated by 
non-verbal means; frequent use of short commands and questions; rigid and limited use of 
adjectives and adverbs; infrequent use of the impersonal pronoun (it, one) as subject of a 
conditional sentence; statements formulated as questions which set up a sympathetic circu- 
larity, e.g. ‘Just fancy?’ ‘Isn’t it terrible?’ ‘Isn’t it a shame?’ ‘It’s only natural, isn’t it?’ A 
statement of fact is often used as both a reason and a conclusion, e.g. ‘You’re not going out.’ 
‘I told you to hold on tight.’ (Mother to child on bus, as repeated answer to child’s “‘Why?’) 
Individual selection from a group of traditional phrases plays a great part. The symbolism 
is of a low order of generality. The personal qualification is left out of the structure of the sentenct 
therefore it is a language of implicit meaning. 
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to a form of language-use which is relatively complex and which in 
turn acts as a dynamic framework upon his or her perception of objects. 
This mode of language-use will be termed formal. It was stated earlier 
that the pressure within a middle-class social structure to intensify and 
verbalize an awareness of separateness and difference increases the sig- 
nificance of objects in the environment. Receptivity to a particular form 
of language structure determines the way relationships to objects are 
made and an orientation to a particular manipulation of words. 

The child in the middle-classes and associative levels grows up in an 
environment which is finely and extensively controlled; the space, time, 
and social relationships are explicitly regulated within and outside the 
family group. The more purposeful and explicit the organization of the 
environment with reference to a distant future, that is the greater the 
rationality of the connections and inter-relations between means and 
distant ends, the greater the significance of objects in the present. 
Objects in the present are not taken as given, but become centres for 
inquiry and starting points for relationships. The effect of this on the 
experience of the child is to make him more generally and specifically 
aware of a wide range of objects at any one time which will intensify his 
curiosity and reward his explorations. Here the critical factor is the 
mode of the relationship and this is a function of his sensitivity to 
structure. A dynamic interaction is set up: the pressure to verbalize 
feelings in a personally qualified way, the implications of the language 
learnt, combine to decide the nature of the cues to which he responds 
—structural cues. An orientation towards structure allows many inter- 
pretations or meanings to be given to any one object, which increases 
the area and intensity of the child’s curiosity and receptiveness. This 
leads to an awareness of the formal ordering of his environment, notions 
of its extensions in time and space and so is the beginning of the forma- 
tion of primitive interpretative concepts. This, of course, is part of the 
socializing process of any child but it is the mode of established relation- 
ships which is of decisive importance because the mode determines the 
levels of conceptualization possible. Different children will be able to 
benefit more from this environment as a result of other factors, e.g. 
specifically psychological factors, but the means of utilizing and exploit- 
ing formal educational facilities are provided. 

The school is an institution where every item in the present is finely 
linked to a distant future, consequently there is no serious clash of 
expectations between the school and the middle-class child. The child’s 
developed time-span of anticipation allows the present activity to be 
related to a future and this is meaningful. There is little conflict of values 
between the teacher and child and more importantly the child is pre- 
disposed to accept and respond to the language structure of communi- 
cation. The school aims at assisting the development of consciousness of 
self, cognitive and emotional differentiation or discrimination, and 
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develops and encourages mediate relationships. There is, in the child, 
a desire to use and manipulate words in a personal qualifying or modify- 
ing way and, in particular, a developing sense of tense (time) which 
together combine to reduce the problem of the teaching of English: 
reading, spelling, writing. The middle-class child is predisposed towards 
the ordering of symbolic relationships and more importantly, imposing 
order and seeing new relationships. His level of curiosity is high. There 
is a conformity to authority and an acceptance of the role of the teacher, 
irrespective of psychological relationships to his personality. This is not 
to say that at times feelings of rebellion will not appear. The middle- 
class child is capable of manipulating the two languages—the language 
between social equals (peer groups) which approximates to a public 
language and a formal language which permits sensitivity to role and 
status. This leads to appropriateness of behaviour in a wide range of 
social circumstances. Finally, the school is an important and socially 
approved means whereby the developing child can enhance his self- 
respect. Thus the social structure of the school, the means and ends of 
education, create a framework which the middle-class child is able to 
accept, respond to and exploit. | 

Before examining certain factors of the working-class environment 
which have a bearing on the mode of cognition the following study will 
be presented. The sample is of particular interest because of the class, 
educational and occupational homogeneity of the subjects. This study 
was carried out in a London day college on 309 male students with 
whom the writer had personal contact in the course of teaching. The 
sample consisted of boys between 15 and 18 with a mean age of 16 years 
all of whom were messenger boys (young postman grade) employed by 
the G.P:O. They came from unskilled and semi-skilled backgrounds 
and their homes were randomly distributed geographically in inner and 
outer London. Of this group 295 went to secondary modern schools, 
5 to junior technical schools, 3 to central schools and 6 to grammar 
schools. All boys left at 15 years and have no recorded examination 
successes. They were given the Mill Hill vocabulary test 1948, Form I 
Senior and the Progressive Matrices 1938. It was predicted that the 
higher the score on the matrices the greater the difference between the 
matrices and the Mill Hill scores. That is, within this group of subjects 
there would not be a linear relation between the two scores. (16 points 
or more was taken as an arbitrary indication of a significant difference 
between the scores.) 

In examination of the results 81 boys showed matrices greater than 
Mill Hill test discrepancy of 16 or more points, the differences ranging 
between 16-37 points. Of these, 19 boys falling within the matrices 
range 105-115 I.Q,. pts. had Mill Hill I.Q. scores between 83-102, while 
the further 62 with a matrices range between 116-126 + I.Q. pts. had 
Mill Hill scores within the range 82-110 I.Q. pts. Of the total group 
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only 18 boys with a matrices score of 116 I.Q. pts. or more showed 
a discrepancy of less than 16 pts. As predicted (see table), there is a 
non-linear relationship between the scores. There is a clear trend that 
the higher the matrices score the greater the discrepancy between the 
Mill Hill and the matrices scores. It will be seen that all Mill Hill means 
fall within the average range. 

Where the matrices I.Q. is over 101 pts., Mill Hill means fall below 
this. Where the matrices I.Q. is below 100 pts., Mill Hill means rise 
slightly above this excepting the three lowest scores. 

It seems apparent that a great deal of potential ability is being lost 
as the greater proportion of these boys are functioning at an average 
or below average level of ability and educational attainment in formal 
subjects. Their functioning ability.in formal subjects is related to their 
Mill Hill scores. On matrices scores 80 of the subjects might have been 
potential candidates for grammar school; in fact only 6 went to gram- 
mar school, 5 to a technical school and 3 to central school and none of 
this group of 14 benefited in terms of attainment in examination. Of 
the total group 20-7 % have potential ability for grammar school but 
would, and perhaps did, fail as a result of educational attainment and 
showing on verbal tests. (I.Q. of 116 considered the minimum required 
for grammar school entrance.) 

The clustering of the vocabulary scores about the mean independent 
of matrices score indicates the discrepancy between the abiilty to solve 
certain non-linguistic relational problems involving logical addition and 
subtraction and purely linguistic problems of a conceptual or categoriz- 
ing order. Although no evidence is offered here, the writer’s experience 
with these boys indicates that the level of attainment in formal subjects 
is related to the vocabulary not the matrices I.Q. It is predicted on the 
basis of the theory that a comparative group of Mill Hill scores from 
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subjects matched for similar age from middle-class strata would not 
show this non-linear relationship with the matrices. These results may 
have greater meaning in the context of the analysis of the working-class 
environment which follows. 

The working-class family structure is less formally organized than 
the middle-class in relation to the development of the child. Although 
the authority within the family is explicit the values which it expresses 
do not give rise to the carefully ordered universe spatially and tempor- 
ally of the middle-class child. The exercise of authority will not be 
related to a stable system of rewards and punishments but may often 
appear arbitrary. The specific character of long-term goals tends to be 
replaced by more general notions of the future, in which chance, a 
friend or a relative plays a greater part than the rigorous working out 
of connections. Thus present, or near present, activities have greater 
value than the relation of the present activity to the attainment of a 
distant goal. The system of expectancies, or the time-span of anticipa- 
tion, is shortened and this creates different sets of preferences, goals and 
dissatisfactions. This environment limits the perception of the develop- 
ing child of and in time. Present gratifications or present deprivations 
become absolute gratifications or absolute deprivations for there exists 
no developed time continuum upon which present activity can be 
ranged. Relative to the middle-classes, the postponement of present 
pleasure for future gratifications will be found difficult. By implication 
a more volatile patterning of affectual and expressive behaviour will be 
found in the working-classes. 

The language between mother and child is public: one which con- 
tains few personal qualifications, for it is essentially a language where 
the stress is on emotive terms employing concrete, descriptive, tangible 
and visual symbolism!!. The nature of the language tends to limit the 
verbal expression of feeling. The child learns only a public language 
from his mother and feeling is communicated by non-verbal means.* 
It must be emphasized that with the use of a public language the child 
will tend to make and respond to personal qualifications which are 
expressed by an immediacy of communication whether verbally or 
non-verbally expressed. 

As the nature of the language-use limits the verbal communications 
of feelings the latter tend to be as undifferentiated as the language. 
Consequently the emotional and cognitive differentiation of the work- 
ing-class child is comparatively less developed, and the cues responded 
to in the environment will be primarily of a qualitatively different order. 
He is sensitive to the content of objects. Because the language is public, 


* It is relevant to quote here a finding of both G. Greenald®® and J. Floud*! that achieve- 
ment in the grammar school was correlated with the social grading of the mother’s occupation 
before marriage. This finding is of great importance as it indicates the order of the initial 
communication to the child. 
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with a corresponding emphasis on emotive content, the very vehicle of 
communication precludes the structure of objects as major referent 
points. Of critical importance is the type of language-use upon which 
value is placed, for once a value is so placed, then that language-use will 
reinforce the emotional disposition which resulted in the initial 
preference. 

It must be seen clearly that the distinction between structure and 
content is one of degrees within a conceptual hierarchy. All that is 
implied is this: where there is sensitivity to content only the simplest 
logical implications or boundaries of the structure will be cognized. 
More definitely, certain aspects of an object will not register as mean- 
ingful cues; or if they do, the verbal response will be inadequately 
determined. 

It is difficult to distinguish the complex of dynamic factors involved 
in this order of perception for the many relationships are mutually 
dependent and developmentally reinforce each other. The child is born 
into a world’ in which personal qualifications are established non- 
verbally in the sense that the personal qualifications are left out of the 
structure of the sentences. Relationships are made by the use of an 
individual selection from a public language, and by gesture, tone, 
change of volume and physical set, etc., that is, by expressive symbolism. 
Thus the child early learns to respond and make responses to cues 
which are immediately relevant. Expressive symbolism of this order 
has no reference other than to itself. Through his relationships to this 
symbolism the child in turn leariis‘to respond to immediate perceptions 
and does not learn a language Other than a public language in his class 
environment. The stress on theipresent in the means of communication 
precludes the understanding of the meaningfulness of a time continuum 
other than of a limited order. Necessarily, the child lives in the here 
and now experience of his world, in which the time-span of anticipation 
or expectancy is very brief, and this is reinforced by the lack of a rigor- 
ous working out of connections between means and distant ends as 
discussed previously. One important consequence of this patterning of 
perception is that it produces a descriptive cognitive process, e.g. the 
recognition of events A, B, C, D as separate unconnected facts or at best 
crude causal connections are made. Sustained curiosity is not fostered 
or rewarded as answers to questions rarely lead beyond the object or 
further than a simple statement about the object. The social structure 
continues to reinforce the early patterning of perception. 

It is now necessary to show how this mode of perceiving and the 
attendant structuring of receptivity conflicts with and induces a resist- 
ance to formal education. There is an initial conflict between the need 
to make and to be sensitive to the mediate responses which formal 
learning requires and the immediate responsiveness the child has learned 
from his social structure. This creates difficulties at many levels. The 
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appropriate cues which enable a child to establish a personal relation- 
ship are absent; from the point of view of the working-class child the 
teacher’s feeling is impersonalized through the language he uses. The 
public language is, in fact, a language to be used between equals (from 
a middle-class point of view) for it contains little reference to social 
status (i.e. a structured object) and the terms used to denote social status 
within the class environment are often judged unacceptable for use 
outside it. Thus the use of this language in a superior-inferior situation 
(to a doctor, teacher, etc.) may often be interpreted by the superior as 
a hostile or aggressive (rude) response. Because the working-class child 
can only use, only knows, a public language it is often used in situations 
which are inappropriate. The expressive behaviour and immediacy of 
response which accompany the use of this language may again be 
wrongly interpreted by the teacher. This may well lead to a situation 
where pupil and teacher each disvalues each other’s world and com- 
munication becomes a means of asserting differences. 

Fundamentally, it may lead to a breakdown of communications be- 
tween teacher and child for two different languages are in fact being 
used. If the teacher is conscious of a deficiency of his own status this 
may exacerbate the existing difficulty of communication. In contrast to 
the middle-class child who is brought up to respond to the distinction 
between an office and its content, the working-class child confounds the 
two, so that if there is no personal relationship with the teacher his 
function and the subjects connected with it are together disvalued. 
Although the working-class child may still have at the same time a 
sense of unease and a recognition of failure. 

The fact that the working-class child attaches significance to a differ- 
ent aspect of language from that required by the learning situation is 
responsible for his resistance to extensions of vocabulary, the manipula- 
tion of words and the construction of ordered sentences. Because he has 
previously learned to make personal qualifications through expressive 
symbolism he has little desire to acquire new words or order his existing 
vocabulary in a way which expresses this qualification. There is, in fact, 
from his own standpoint, no need to do this. The ‘I’ of the child is 
adequately communicated by tone-volume-physical set, not in the lan- 
guage he uses. Unfortunately, within a formal learning situation, this 
means of communication is not recognized and must necessarily be 
disvalued. The attempt to substitute a different use of language and to 
change the order of communication creates critical problems for the 
working-class child as it is an attempt to change his basic system of 
perception, fundamentally the very means by which he has been social- 
ized. The introduction of a new word, or a previously known word used 
differently, may not become a vehicle for future expression for there 
exists no emotional and thus cognitive framework in which it can find 
a place. A situation is created of mechanical learning, with its implica- 
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tion of forgetting when the original stimuli are removed. The working- 
class boy is often genuinely puzzled by the need to acquire vocabulary 
or use words in a way that is, for him, peculiar. It is important to realize 
that his difficulties in ordering a sentence and connecting sentences— 
problems of qualifying an object, quality, idea, sensitivity to time and 
its extensions and modifications, making sustained relationships—are 
alien to the way he perceives and reacts to his immediate environment. 
The total system of his perception, which results in a sensitivity to 
content rather than the structure of objects, applies equally to the 
structure of a sentence. 

The mechanical understanding and manipulation of numbers accord- 
ing to elementary rules of addition, subtraction and multiplication may 
not show a discrepancy between the two classes except in speed. It is 
believed that the difficulty for the working-class boy will arise with the 
application of the underlying principles to the new symbols involved in 
fractions, decimals and percentages. He does not understand the under- 
lying principles and so cannot generalize the operations to different 
situations. The principles and operations apply only to discrete situa- 
tions. Further, verbal .problems based upon this symbolism, which 
require an initial ordering of relationships, create difficulties. Finally, 
the understanding of a language, which for the working-class child has 
no content, e.g. algebra, transposition of formulae, etc., is a critical step 
in his understanding of number and often indicates a point in the 
gradient of difficulty which he is unable to pass. 

These critical points of difficulty may not be directly the result of 
deficiency of intelligence, however this controversial term is defined; 
rather, because of the nature of an object and its symbolic relations 
(here the implications of number), much is lost to perception and not 
cognized. The working-class child will encounter difficulties with basic 
subjects that are of a different order from those encountered by the 
middle-class child, and these may inhibit learning, or the exploitation 
of what is learned, or both. Simply, what is learned by a middle-class 
child will have a different significance to him from that which it has to 
a working-class child because of a differing perception of the items within 
a learning situation. 

It has been pointed out that the level of curiosity of the working-class 
child is relatively low, and as compared with the middle-class child, 
differently oriented, and this removes a powerful stimulus from the 
classroom. The working-class child has a preference for descriptive 
cognitive responses, and his response is an immediate one with only 
vague extensions in time and space, consequently his attention will be 
brief or difficult to sustain without punitive measures. Rather than 
pursuing the detailed implications and relations of an object or an idea, 
which at once create the problem of its structure and extensions, he is 
oriented towards the cursory examinations of a series of different items. 
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Hoggart has described in his book The Uses of Literacy, an attitude 
characterized by fragmentation and the need for logical simplicity." 

There is no continuity between the expectancies of the school and those 
of the child. In the school an activity or a series of activities are mean- 
ingful in relation to a distant goal and the present has critical extensions 
in time and place. The working-class child is concerned mainly with the 
present, and his social structure, unlike that of the middle-class child, 
provides little incentive or purposeful support to make the methods and 
ends of the school personally meaningful. The problems of discipline and 
classroom control result not from isolated points of resistance or conflict 
but from the attempt to reorient a whole pattern of perception with its 
emotional counterpart. And this may create the disproportion between 
the intensity of any one response and the specific set of stimuli which 
occasion it. Finally it may be stated that the school provides an import- 
ant means by which the middle-class child enhances his self-respect and 
that this is not so for the working-class child. His self-respect is in fact 
more often damaged.** It is obtained elsewhere in the careful con- 
formity to the symbols of his class. 


An attempt has been made to show the social origins and some im- 
plications of two different orders of perception, characterized by sen- 
sitivity to structure or sensitivity to content. It must be emphasized that 
this is a distinction of general orientation. It has been stated that the 
middle-class child is aware of content through a structure of a different 
order from the working-class child and responds to qualitatively differ- 
ent perceptual cues. Cues which are meaningful to the middle-class 
child are not available to the working-class child. The way the recep- 
tivity of the working-class child has been structured is such, that that 
which is available to perception is determined by the implications of the 
language-use of his class environment. Fundamental to this paper is the 
assertion that the middle-class child is capable of responding to, manipu- 
lating and understanding, a public language, expressive symbolism and 
a formal language which is structured to mediate personal qualifications 
as a result of his class environment. It has been shown that a greater 
complexity of possible relationships are made available to him which 
permits a systematization of a high order. Because of the different struc- 
turing of the working-class environment the working-class child does 
not learn a language which is structured to mediate personal qualifica- ' 
tions but is limited to expressive symbolism and a public language. This 
radically narrows the extent and type of his object relationships and has 
sociologically crucial implications for behaviour. The implications are 
very wide and only those relevant to formal education have been 
_ indicated in this paper. 

The dynamics of sensitivity to structure ‘underlies the complex of 
attitudes favourable to educational and social mobility’, whereas sensi- 
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tivity to content, it would seem, is responsible for the poor showing in 
formal educational subjects by working-class children even if they have 
a high I1.Q. This mode of perception (sensitivity to content) would ex- 
plain some of the discrepancies between verbal and non-verbal tests (see 
study) and why working-class children tend to do less well on purely 
verbal tests. Although it has been found that working-class children do 
not become part of the social and cultural life of the grammar school?*. 
this fact in itself is not explanatory nor need it necessarily lead to poorer 
educational performance. In fact it has been shown that often working- 
class children in grammar schools come from homes where there is little 
divergence between the aims of the school and those of the home.*1 For 
the reasons given in this paper, the fact that many working-class parents 
apparently hold middle-class attitudes does not imply that the children 
are equipped affectually and cognitively to respond to the grammar 
school opportunity, despite the level of their measured intellectual 
potential. It is further important to reconsider the Hogben model*® in 
the light of this paper, for in order to equate ability with opportunity it 
is necessary to understand precisely the variables which determine the 
expression of ability. This is necessary at the present moment, when the 
society in order to survive must be able to profit by the expressed potential 
of all of its members. 

It is thought that many aspects of the present controversy relating to 
the concept intelligence might be seen differently within this conceptual 
framework. Specifically it might throw some light on the found dis- 
crepancies between potential ability and measured attainment of 
working-class pupils, by indicating how perception is patterned socio- 
logically. A comparative study of middle-class and working-class nursery 
schools would be invaluable. The psychological causes of difficulties in 
the basic subjects is a different problem. What appears vital is the 
separating out of sociological and psychological factors in order that 
constructive methods may be worked out to prevent the wastage of 
working-class educational potential. If this theory is valid it is thought 
that it is possible to systemize many disparate hypotheses and much 
established data, relating to working-class and middle-class differences 
in attainment and behaviour, 

Finally, although the low mobility rate of the unskilled and semi- 
skilled strata*! may imply educational waste it is equally important to 
. consider that as a result of the close relationship between education and 
occupation a situation may soon be reached when the educational insti- 
tutions legitimize social inequality by individualizing failure. Demo- 
cratization of the means of education together with the internalizing 
of the achievement ethic by members of the working-class strata may 
lead to an individualizing of failure, to a loss of self-respect which in 
turn modifies an individual’s attitude both to his group and to the 
demands made upon him by the society. If the theory presented in this 
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paper has practical value then it will also indirectly illuminate this 
dilemma inherent in present social policy. 
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geographical settings is attracting attention at the moment 

from scholars in different fields. We have, for example, Dr. 
Cohn’s study from this point of view of Nazism in relation to its prede- 
cessors, which traces some of its dominant themes back to circumstances 
not unlike those of some ‘under-developed’ countries today. 

Among those peoples whom anthropologists habitually study, the 
appearance of religions promising a world renewal in which the 
believers will not only become exempt from all the inevitable ills of 
human existence, but will also be liberated from alien domination, is 
characteristic of the contemporary scene in many parts of the world. 
The French sociologist, Dr. Georges Balandier, has indeed reproached 
Anglo-Saxon anthropologists for ignoring it. As far as Africa is con- 
cerned, it is fair to say that Messianic cults are not so universal that 
there is bound to be one wherever an anthropologist is working. Some 
of these cults appear to originate, or to be closely bound up with, move- 
ments promising infallible methods for the detection of witches and 
protection against their attacks, and two or three of these have been 
described by British writers. Itis true that nobody has offered an explana- 
tion of Mau Mau ideology as a form of millenarism. It seems clear that 
this could be done, and it also appears that the Kenya Government 
would place no obstacles at present in the way of sociological inquiry 
on these lines, though it is obvious that this will become impossible if 
the movement flares up again. 

In the English-speaking world, however, the most remarkable 
proliferation of-millenary cults has occurred in Melanesia. Isolated 
examples of these movements in Papua have been recorded from 1893 
onwards, and there is one in the Schouten Islands, in Netherlands New 

* Peter Worsley, The ‘Trumpet Shall Sound; A Study of ‘Cargo’ Cults in Melanesia’ 
Macgibbon and Kee, 1957; pp. 290, plates. Price 255. 
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Guinea, which dates back even earlier. They appeared sporadically in 
one place after another throughout the period between the wars, and 
at the end of the Second World War and shortly after they could almost 
have been said to be pandemic. At this period, too, there began to be 
differentiated from the millenary cults movements in which the religious 
element was secondary or even absent, and the primary aim was some 
form of political reorganization with or without the assertion of auto- 
nomy vis-a-vis the Government. The characteristic feature of the New 
Guinea movements was the belief that the millennium would be accom- 
panied by the return of the dead in some mechanical means of trans- 
port—ship, aeroplane or lorry—which would be loaded with imported 
goods of all kinds. These goods, it was held, were made in heaven by the 
ancestors for the use of their descendants, but Europeans had diverted 
them from their rightful owners. Hence these movements have come to 
be collectively known as ‘cargo cults’. 

Theoretical explanations of these religions date back to the dis- 
cussion by American anthropologists of the ‘Ghost Dance’ movement 
among the Plains Indians, which reached its climax in 1890. The Ghost 
Dance prophets promised their followers that the whites would dis- 
appear and the Indians return to their old way of life, of course in an 
idealized form. This movement appears to have been based on a myth 
of world renewal which was already part of the religious corpus of these 
tribes. In this respect it resembles the Koreri movement of the Schouten 
Islands, which also promised the return of a golden age without sick- 
ness, death, old age or hard work, believed to have been the condition 
of man before he displeased the gods. 

The characteristic of the Ghost Dance as a wholly backward- 
looking movement led to the application to it of the term ‘nativistic’. 
This has remained current in American literature, though it becomes 
less and less appropriate as the millennium comes to be envisaged more 
and more in terms of access to the white man’s power and wealth along 
with rejection of his domination. Linton refined the original concept 
by suggesting that there were four types of nativistic movement. ‘Re- 
vivalistic’ movements sought to revive customs already abandoned, 
‘perpetuative’ movements only sought to preserve from destruction as 
much as was left, and either type could be either rational or magical. 
But this classification still does not allow any place for the movements 
which are ‘nativistic’ in the sense of being hostile to non-natives but, 
so far from seeking to preserve the traditional way of life intact, often 
deliberately destroy objects that are symbolic of it. 

For a long time these movements were explained primarily in 
psychological terms: that is, as the expression of emotional disturbances 
in the individual participants. Such explanations owe something to 
popular conceptions of religion as a matter purely of individual experi- 
ence, and something also to the popular notion that social and cultural 
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differences are explicable in terms of differences in ‘mentality’, 
Mooney, whose study of the Ghost Dance is a classic of ethnography, 
recognized that it was a phenomenon with many historical parallels, 
and defined all these collectively as ‘religious abnormalisms based on 
hypnotism, trances and the messiah idea’ (p. 930). Trembling fits 
believed to be evidence of possession by spirits are characteristic of 
gatherings of believers in the cargo cults, and the leaders often owe their 
prestige to their supposed ability to transmit messages from the spirits 
when in a dissociated state. Williams, the anthropologist who investi- 
gated some of the early movements, was so disgusted by the hysterical 
element in them that he considered them to be pernicious on this 
account alone. Since the cult which he studied most closely, the ‘Vailala 
madness’ of 1919, had elements taken from Christianity, he interpreted 
it as a sort of ‘mental indigestion’ in persons not capable of understand- 
ing Christian teaching. As a further explanation he adduced a craving 
for excitements to replace activities such as head-hunting which the 
authorities had forbidden. Berndt, who visited an area in the New 
Guinea Highlands shortly after a cargo prophet had appeared there, 
has suggested that the interest in European goods and activities which 
characterizes these movements is to be explained by the suppression of 
indigenous outlets for energy and aggression. 

Haddon, however, writing as early as 1917, remarked that ‘an 
awakening of religious activity is a frequent characteristic of periods of 
social unrest’ (p. 455), and those British anthropologists who have con- 
sidered the cargo cults in the last ten years have followed this line of 
approach. Firth and Stanner offer explanations analogous to those 
accepted by modern -anthropologists for magical practices in general. 
Stanner considers a cult of this kind as ‘a redemptive act of faith by 
which what is “realized” as pragmatically difficult, or impossible, of 
attainment, is “‘seen’’ under charismatic leadership as becoming possible 
by the “grace’’ of the spirits or ancestors’ (p. 70). Firth carries the 
analysis further and finds as significant predisposing factors ‘a markedly 
uneven relation between a system of wants and the means of their satis- 
faction; a very limited technical knowledge of how to improve con- 
ditions; specific blocks or barriers to that improvement by poverty of 
material resources or opposed political interests’ (1955, p. 130). 

Dr. Margaret Mead (1956) has used one of the most striking recent 
examples of a political movement associated with a cargo cult—the 
Paliau movement on Manus—to support the argument that it is in fact 
easier for people to adapt themselves to radical change than to a more 
gradual process. She has also (1958) advanced the theory that Paliau’s 
reorganization of his followers, which involved migration from shore to 
inland villages, the regrouping of dwellings, the organization of com- 
munal activities by a council of villagers, and the rejection of the con- 
trol and of some of the dogmas of the Catholic church, is to be taken as 
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an example of ‘social evolution’. In a public discussion of this proposi- 
tion Dr. Mead made no objection to the analogies with biological 
evolution which were drawn by speakers, though her example would 
seem rather to illustrate the Marxian theory of qualitative change. Dr, 
Mead herself regards as significant the configuration of personalities 
making up the group which evolves, and her contention was that the 
possibility of evolutionary change in the social field depended upon an 
appropriate configuration. Both her generalizations are supported by 
the Manus example alone, and this makes it difficult to accept them 
when a very large number of instances are available for comparison, 

And now Dr. Worsley offers us a compendium of all cargo cults, 
He claims to have read everything published on the subject in four 
languages. His bibliography is the most complete that has yet appeared, 
and includes, in addition to the studies that are generally known, 
official reports, press references, and missionary accounts in French, 
German and Dutch. 

Anthropologists expect from a member of their profession some- 
thing which is lacking in Dr. Worsley’s book, namely a first-hand study, 
by the yardstick of which other accounts can be judged and if necessary 
interpreted. It is fair to say that, as far as is known, he intended to make 
such a study but was not given facilities. He disarms criticism by indi- 
cating at the outset that his book is intended to be interesting to the 
non-specialist, and that it would be difficult to make equally interesting 
the Australian kinship on which his own field research was done; and 
he has certainly succeeded in working a mass of material of very 
unequal value into an easily flowing narrative that any newcomer to 
the subject could read with pleasure. 

After a short chapter on an early movement in Fiji Dr. Worsley 
introduces us to New Guinea by a survey of the social changes effected 
by European rule, and more particularly by European economic pene- 
tration. His line of argument is indicated by his emphasis on the fluctua- 
tions in the price of New Guinea products, and by the terms in which 
he criticizes the description of the cargo cults as ‘irrational’. In so far 
as his strictures are aimed at people who regard them as an expression 
of mental confusion or even derangement, all modern students will join 
with him. But in the sense in which religious beliefs are recognized, by 
those who hold them as well as those who do not, to be at any rate non- 
rational, the cults surely deserve the term; and also in the sense in which 
the word is applied to means which cannot possibly achieve their 
ostensible end. Indeed, it usefully distinguishes them from the recog- 
nizably political, non-mystical movements which have superseded 
them in some places. Dr. Worsley, however, argues that they are far 
less ‘irrational’ than the capitalist economic system. This shift in mean- 
ing shakes the reader’s confidence; and as he goes further he begins to 
wonder whether he is to be told that the cults dramatize the natives’ 
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intuitive recognition of the theory of surplus value. It never quite comes 
to that, though. 

Dr. Worsley purports to deal with the cults not in chronological 
order, but by grouping together those which represent similar phases in 
acommon development. In fact, however, his treatment is partly chrono- 
logical and partly regional, and only at one point does any question 
of phases arise. Without actually asserting that a single doctrine is 
disseminated and transmitted by a continuing organization, he uses 
phrases, and, particularly, chapter headings, which convey that 
impression, and wherever the evidence is open to two interpretations 
he chooses the one that supports this view. His theory is that, from the 
first, these movements have been conscious attempts to create new 
social and political relationships, and that the very earliest of them 
taught people how to organize and also how to conceal their activities. 
‘Organization’ and ‘security’ are key-words. When persons in authority 
report that a movement has collapsed, or was never really dangerous, 
he concludes that it has gone underground and that the authorities 
have been ‘completely deceived’. How does he know this? How can 
he? He seems to deduce it from the recurrence of the movements, and 
perhaps this is a more plausible explanation than the idea that, once 
the ideology is there, the prophets arise independently, and that cults 
spread largely by informal contacts. Yet some of Dr. Cohn’s examples 
would support the latter theory. 

Only a close comparison of his version of a story with its sources 
could enable one to judge. Such a comparison with Williams’s account 
of the Taro cult of 1914 and the Vailala madness is not altogether 
reassuring. 

Granted, there is nothing more soul-destroying then reproducing 
what someone else has written; granted, it is legitimate up to a point to 
give life to a story by the choice of language in tellingit; yet . . . There 
are cases where Williams is inaccurately quoted, but some are of no 
particular significance. However, when Dr. Worsley takes a reference 
to men ‘fleeing at the first approach’ of Europeans and reproduces it, 
meaningly italicized, as ‘fleeing at the approach’ of Europeans, one 
feels that this goes too far. Again, he quotes from the present reviewer 
figures for the increase in administrative field staff for the whole of 
Papua—to a total of 43!—as evidence that government contacts were 
being intensified in the Vailala area. When he writes that one cult had 
more Christian elements because ‘the people were more heavily under 
White influence through ex-policemen and indentured labourers’ 
(p. 69), one’s surprise is extreme, but it turns out that he has telescoped 
two of Williams’s statements. 

Williams saw in the prophets of the Taro spirit ‘a sort of hierarchy, 
very ill-defined . . . but nevertheless containing the seeds of an inter- 
esting development’ (1928, p. 32). His evidence for this is that the 
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original possessors of the spirit initiated others, who treated them with 
the respect usually accorded in primitive societies by persons who have 
been taught magical practices to their teachers. Dr. Worsley sees ‘in 
this new Taro hierarchy . . . the beginnings of a political organization 
entirely separate from the traditional structure’ (p. 67). He also assures 
us with confidence—and without giving references—that various move- 
ments ‘were proscribed because they were not merely religious out- 
breaks but had political potential as new kinds of independent pan- 
tribal organizations’ (p. 74). 

In all these movements the prophets gave moral commands to their 
followers. The Taro prophets condemned theft, adultery and quar- 
relling (as did the Ghost Dance prophets). The Vailala prophets con- 
demned theft, adultery and Sabbath-breaking, and one of them 
received messages ordering people ‘to make a feast; to tidy the village 
thoroughly; to be cleanly in eating; to wash the hands’. “The cardinal 
sin’, Williams wrote, was ‘to neglect feasting the dead’ (1923, p. 25); 
though this could not be done in the traditional manner because a cen- 
tral feature of the cult was the destruction of ritual objects used in 
mortuary ceremonies, and new rites, with marked European features, 
were prescribed. To Dr. Worsley this is ‘insistence on a new morality 
and the abandonment of the old’ (p. 87). Others might argue that 
among the hotch-potch of prescriptions and orders those which are 
specificially moral reassert traditional values. 

Two indubitably political movements with little millenary content 
are treated separately, and here Dr. Worsley might claim to have fol- 
lowed his principle of considering the movements in phases, were it not 
that these two were contemporaneous and also very recent. These are 
the ‘Marching Rule’ in Malaita, which successfully organized a com- 
plete alternative system to the officially recognized councils and courts, 
and the Paliau movement on Manus. Both secured concessions from 
the authorities: the Marching Rule in the form of representation on an 
Island Council, and Paliau in the creation of an officially recognized 
Village Council of which he was made chairman. 

The chapter dealing with these is followed by one entitled ‘A Period 
of Transition’ which simply puts together all the remaining information 
about post-war movements. 

Dr. Worsley’s conclusions are complicated by the introduction of a 
large number of parallels from other parts of the world which he seeks 
to bring within the scope of his generalizations, though they obviously 
cannot be examined in any detail. The starting-point of his theory of 
the Melanesian cults is the proposition that colonial rule must inevit- 
ably be resented and therefore resisted. But this resistance is not always 
expressed by means of millenarian religious movements. These occur 
among peoples who have no pre-existing political unity, and become 
conscious of common political interests only in opposition to the superior 
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government. It is necessary that they be united under a prophet 
who has no status in the existing authority structure such as would lead 
to his being identified with one of a number of rival groups. But is he 
not, one wonders? and what about the four rival Taro sects, and the 
fissiparous tendencies of which Dr. Worsley himself has written earlier? 
This is where a real history of such a movement, by someone in direct 
contact with the affected population and interested in structural rela- 
tionships as well as the cultural expression of values, is so badly needed. 

Dr. Worsley also considers that a very low level of technology pre- 
disposes people to accept magical, or, as some would say, non-rational 
or irrational, explanations of their difficulties; in this most anthropolo- 
gists would agree with him. He refers to the discussion by Peter Law- 
rence, one of the few anthropologists of this generation to have worked 
in an area where a cargo cult was a matter of recent memory, of native 
religious ideas and the way in which these colour their interpretation 
of mission teaching. In this case the key belief was that spirits could be 
coerced by the use of appropriate words, the secret of which was known 
only to certain persons: so that they first supposed the missionaries to 
have brought them the means of coercing a more powerful spirit, and 
then thought the missionaries had deliberately cheated them by with- 
holding the secret. The theme of deception by the missions recurs, of 
course, in many cults, but Dr. Worsley’s version of what the natives see 
as the ‘secret’ part of the European’s knowledge is new. They are aware, 
he says, ‘that there are other fields of knowledge—natural science, 
history, geography, political science, economics, etc.—which only a 
handful of natives are ever taught’ (p. 241). What does he think the 
intellectual experience of a village native in New Guinea is like? This 
statement might be taken as the obverse of Driberg’s egregious assertion 
that the subjects mentioned were taught in Lango initiation schools. 

Venturing in a field where most of us would feel the need of some 
expert knowledge, Dr. Worsley asserts with confidence that the hys- 
terical phenomena characteristic of the movements are thus (referring 
apparently to a preceding statement that to satisfy their new material 
wants ‘men are tied to a life they hate’) not accidental. ‘Feelings of 
deprivation and frustration are heightened by the apparent irration- 
ality of White society, whose incomprehensible economic and political 
changes the natives vainly strive to understand and manipulate in their 
own interest’ (p. 247). But do they? I was in Uganda in 1931-2, and I 
can say with equal confidence to Dr. Worsley’s that none of the Africans 
among whom I lived was anything like as distressed by the vagaries of 
the capitalist economic system as I was. I fully expected to return home 
to find that the social system I knew had collapsed; no one else expected 
anything particular to happen. That the New Guinea natives find 
themselves moving in a world which is incomprehensible as a totality I 
readily concede; to describe them as differentiating the political and 
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economic aspects and trying to manipulate either or both must convey 
to the general reader whom Dr. Worsley is addressing a wholly mis- 
leading picture of what is going on. No doubt his words could be liter- 
ally justified as a dressed-up description of trying to influence the 
District Commissioner or get a rise in wages; but this is not the 
impression that they give. 

Dr. Worsley also discusses the symbolism of the cults, again in con- 
nection with outside examples which distract attention from the 
Melanesian movements as such. He refers to themes of renunciation and 
rejection, of defiance of authority, of fraternity between members of 
groups which were previously distinct or even hostile, and of re-birth, 
particularly in those cults in which snake-symbolism is prominent. 

The real difficulty about this book is that it is not possible simul- 
taneously to write an interesting narrative for laymen and to make a 
serious comparative analysis of such a large number of cases on which 
the data are not strictly comparable. Something could and should be 
done on these lines, and even if the student who attempts it must neces- 
sarily go beyond Dr. Worsley’s summary to his sources, the enumera- 
tion of all the recorded Melanesian cults in a single volume will give 
him a good starting-point. 
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Untersuchungen zur Lage der Deutschen Hoch- 
schullehrer edited by DR. HELMUTH PLESS- 
NER, Department of Sociology, University 
of Géttingen. 3 vols. Vandenbroeck and 
Ruprecht, Gottingen, 1956. 


In three remarkably well-produced volumes, 
Dr. Plessner and his colleagues present the 
detailed findings of their demographic and 
sociological investigations into the present 
position of teachers in German institutions of 
higher learning—universities and technical 
institutions of comparable status. They 
report on historical as well as direct investi- 
gations, undertaken as part of a well-con- 
ceived exercise in the sociology of education 
which is of methodological as well as con- 
siderable topical interest. Ideally, this review 
should take the form of an essay in compara- 
tive education. But there is, regrettably, no 
comparable work on British universities, 
nor, so far as the reviewer is aware, any 
literature comparable with that set out in the 
two substantial bibliographies in volumes II 
and III, which reveal a tradition of relevant 
investigation into German universities going 
back (admittedly with interruptions) to the 
1880’s. All that can be done, therefore, is to 
give an account of the nature and the scope 
of the investigations undertaken by Dr. 
Plessner and his colleagues, and to summar- 
ize the more interesting and important of 
their conclusions. 

The focal theme is the selection and 
recruitment of university teachers. The acute 
current difficulties are the aggravated symp- 
toms of a long-standing and well-recognized 
problem. Hochschulreform is not a new move- 
ment in Germany. The novelty of the 
specifically sociological approach of these 
Gottingen inquiries is that it involves the 
analysis, in the context of fundamental long- 
term changes both in society generally and 
in the universities themselves, of the chang- 
ing structure of the profession of university 
teacher in Germany; and also the accumu- 
lation of a considerable body of social data 
concerning university teachers of different 
ages and at different stages of their careers, 
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which illuminate their characteristic am- 
bitions and anxieties and bear on the ques- 
tion of the relative attractions of a university 
career for eligible scholars. 

German universities have not escaped the 
rationalizing influence of industrialism. But 
they have adjusted themselves with difficulty, 
and the tension between their formal con- 
stitution as corporate societies of scholars and 
their tendency to take on de facto the char- 
acteristics of large-scale business enterprise 
has been more than once commented upon, 
and not least by Max Weber. The Gattingen 
sociologists were, it seems, reproached by 
colleagues for the sharpness with which their 
work defined this conflict, in its current acute 
phase, between the formal or ideal corporate 
structure and the actual functioning of the 
universities. It was suggested, and probably 
not without justification, that they would 
intensify the conflict by the very act of defin- 
ing it sharply and they were accused 
of working, whether wittingly or not, to 
remove the protective cover of an inappro- 
priate—even dysfunctional—formal struc- 
ture or constitution which, how:ver, to 
many observers alone stands between 
the universities and the further encroach- 
ments of state and industry eager to plan 
and socialize or to commercialize scientific 
activity. 

However that may be, they present in 
their report a fascinating account of the rise 
and decline of the characteristically German 
institution of the privatdozent—the inde- 
pendent scholar licensed by the faculty to 
teach—the unpaid assistant of the professor 
ordinarius, a man of private means living as a 
free-lance scholar or writer awaiting prefer- 
ment—the ‘call’ to a university chair—by a 
process of co-option or personal recom- 
mendation in the faculty. 

Traditionally there are two broad classes 
of university teacher in Germany—the estab- 
lished and the non-established. The estab- 
lished are the professors ordinarii who are 
alone full members of the university, sup- 
posedly shouldering the main burden of 
teaching and research, and consequently 
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enjoying all the rights and obligations of 
corporate self-government. In the mid- 
nineteenth century, they constituted a full 
50 per cent of the total number of teachers, 
and the non-established (nichtordinarien) 
included a substantial body of privatdozenten. 
The number of paid assistant teachers or 
lecturers was at that time wholly insignifi- 
cant. The privatdozenten constituted the pool 
or reserve of potential recruits to professorial 
rank, and the distinguishing features of their 
situation were the uncertainty that they 
would in fact receive the coveted ‘call’ to a 
chair—they were participants in a lottery 
rather than a competitive struggle—and 
their freedom meantime to devote them- 
selves exclusively to their own scholarly 
pursuits. This academic ‘reserve army of 
labour’ has now virtually disappeared, and 
the composition of the teaching staff of both 
university and technical college has been 
drastically modified. The proportionate 
strength of the group of established professors 
has shrunk from 50 to jo per cent; non- 
established teachers, including the privat- 
dozenten, receive stipends in return for 
teaching duties, to which, if they are full- 
time employees, they owe their first obli- 
gation; in fact, more than one-third of the 
non-established staff are part-time teachers, 
earning their livings in professional activities 
outside the universities, appreciating the 
status conferred by their association with the 
university, but not regarding themselves as 
candidates for established posts. Moreover, 
there has arisen, especially over the past 35 
years, a large new class of salaried assistant, 
for the most part nichthabilitiert (i.e. unrecog- 
nized by the faculties, having submitted no 
dissertation), and therefore ineligible for 
appointment to professorial posts. The 
existence of this supplementary class of 
teacher has been acknowledged by adminis- 
trative decree in 1921 and 1939, and their 
position to some extent regularized: but they 
are still not firmly within the university 
framework, although they account for as 
many as one in two of all full-time univer- 
sity teachers and represent more than a 
50 per cent addition to the total teaching 
strength. 

However, their importance lies not only 
in their numerical strength, but in the threat 
that they constitute to the very spirit of the 
university structure. They have their origins, 
and are still most numerous, in the clinics of 
the medical schools and the semi-autono- 
mous institutes of the specialized and costly 
natural sciences; but it is significant that 
they are to be found today in all faculties, 


arts as well as science, and everywhere their 
presence introduces alien concepts and 
problems of hierarchy. unknown to the 
university in its ‘classical’ period. Specializa- 
tion has lengthened the time required to 
obtain preliminary qualifications; the aver- 
age age of teachers at each level has risen; 
the professors delegate a large part of their 
extended duties to younger colleagues, yet 
retain unchallenged their coveted position at 
the apex of the pyramid, their traditional 
rights virtually undiminished. The old 
simple dichotomy of established and non- 
established teachers is paralleled by, indeed 
today gives way to, a much more extended 
and differentiated hierarchy. The old ideas 
of scholarly independence and the power of 
the faculty are undermined. Potential recruits 
are admitted and set on the course at an 
early stage. Assistants customarily serve a 
poorly-paid, even lowly, apprenticeship or 
probation for a year or two after graduation, 
and although the faculty controls their 
‘habilitation’ and elevation to the ordinz- 
riat, their bread-and-butter prospects of pro- 
motion are in the hands of the professor- 
director of the establishment in which they 
are working, and their status as scholars 
vis-a-vis the faculty tends to be overlaid by 
their status as ‘employees’ vis-d-vis their 
so-called ‘chief’. The significance of the 
habilitation, too, changes. It tends to be- 
come a ‘requirement’ at a certain level of 
seniority, rather than the faculty seal on a 
specific scholarly achievement. A scholar’s 
development thus tends to take place accord- 
ing to time-table and it is almost impossible 
in many faculties to anticipate the climax of 
a career by outstanding personal achieve- 
ment at an early age. The waiting. period 
devotéd to personal scholarship, the climax 
of recognition by the faculty (habilitation) and 
the culminating chance ‘call’ to the ordina- 
riat are largely replaced by a fierce competi- 
tive struggle to climb the ladder of an 
increasingly articulated and lengthening 
academic ‘career’. Young scholars are 
‘career-conscious’, desperately anxious to 
minimize the time spent in the preliminaries 
to a professorship, forcing their output, 
regarding themselves as materially and 
spiritually ‘wrecked’ if in fact the ‘call’ does 
not materialize. Yet the purely statistical 
chances of success have, of course, declined 
proportionately with the expansion of num- 
bers at the base of the hierarchy. The tra- 
ditional hazards of an academic career have 
turned into a calculable risk which must be 
accepted at least until the age of 40, when, 
as things are now, a man may expect to be 
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called to his first chair. The result is that the 
proportion of gifted students in each faculty 
who are willing to remain after graduating 
and make their in the university is 
found to be directly and inversely related to 
the opportunities which are available to 
them in adjacent professions to-which their 
qualifications give them access. 

All these matters are thoroughly docu- 
mented in the three self-contained but com- 
plementary volumes of the work under 
review. The first volume reports on a survey 
based on inquiries by personal interview of 
a sample of some 500 university teachers at 
all levels, concerning the staffing position in 
the various faculties and the current patterns 
of promotion and prospects of recruitment 
both as regards numbers and quality. The 
second presents an analysis, on the basis of 
information supplied officially, of the numer- 
ical strength, qualifications and age structure 
of the teaching staff of the universities and 
technical colleges in the Federal Republic 
and West Berlin, including a comparison of 
the existing situation in each faculty with 
official intentions as set out in establishment 
figures and development plans. The third 
offers a painstaking and exceptionally thor- 
ough reconstruction from university records 
and official publications of the antecedents 
and professional careers of the entire corps 
of university teachers in Germany from 1864 
to 1955. In each part of the work the infor- 
mation is presented*critically and handled 
with discrimination and meticulous atten- 
tion to detail, and the whole represents an 
admirable example of what sociology can 
contribute to the understanding of an 
educational institution. 

JEAN FLOUD 
Studies of the Family. Volume I. Séminaire 

1954 du Séminaire International de 

Recherche sur la Famille et de 1’Institut 

UNESCO des Sciences Sociales, Cologne. 

J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck) Tiibingen, 

1956. 

In June, 1954, a small international seminar 
was held at the UNESCO Institute for 
Social Sciences at Cologne to discuss “The 
Family in the Changing Social Order’. 
Later, the fourteen papers presented, or 
revised versions of them, were collected and 
published as Volume I of the proceedings 
of the International Seminar on Family 
Research, The excellent practice of printing 
each paper in its original French, German or 
English, with summaries in the two other 
languages, should make the main themes 
widely available, As a venture in co-opera- 
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tion in one clearly defined field of study by 
participants from many different countries, 
the seminar appears to have been particu- 
larly successful. 

The papers reveal the wide range of con- 
ceptual frameworks and techniques avail- 
able for dealing with the study of the family 
as an institution, but inevitably there is 
some unevenness in quality and the validity 
of approach. It is disquieting to find that 
William F. Ogburn’s opening discussion is 
one of the more loosely argued contributions. 
Of his conclusions, he himself says ‘As gen- 
eralisations for which little evidence has been 
given and for which satisfactory evidence 
does not exist especially of families in the 
pre-historical eras and areas they should be 
taken as theory, family theory.’ One might 
add that as far as his sketch of the relation- 
ship between economic development and 
the family is concerned, they are speculation, 
family speculation. Nevertheless, the factors 
he isolates as being associated with the slough- 
ing off of certain functions of the urban 
Western family are clearly fruitful areas of 
investigation. These factors comprise the size 
of the community in which the family exists, 
the forms of production, the level of tech- 
nology, social control and ‘cultural lags’ in 
the ideology of family patterns. 

Several papers are concerned with straight- 
forward reporting of broad sociological 
surveys. Gerhard Baumert interprets data 
collected in Darmstadt (1949-54) to show 
that changes in the structure of German 
families connected with the pressures of war 
were intensifications and accelerations of 
tendencies already existing. René Kénig 
examines the links between the family situa- 
tions of 13,000 girls from incomplete families 
(death of father, divorce) and difficulties the 
girls experienced in searching for a job. 
Gerhard Wurzbacher suggests that rural 
families in West Germany share the tendency 
of modern urban families to decline in size, 
lose family functions, and to change in 
structure and in emotional relationships; 
they still, however, rely on their wider kin- 
ship groups for help and advice. M. K. 
Nahas brings forward some fascinating 
material on married life in Iraq which 
deserves a much more sophisticated theoreti- 
cal treatment. 

The statistical survey is, as one might 
expect, a primary technique for investigating 
family patterns, but certain papers show what 
valuable insights may be gained by using 
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with new forms of family life, emphasizes the 
use of methods borrowed from anthropology, 
human ecology, social psychology and eco- 
nomic history. Borje Hannssen, in his analy- 
sis of primary group structure in Sweden, has 
not hesitated to make his contribution ‘a 
freehand product of research on the frontiers 
between several established disciplines’, 
including documentary research and inten- 
sive field interviews. Elizabeth Bott’s study 
of twenty London families, which suggests 
that the degree of segregation in the role- 
relationships of husband and wife varies 
directly with the connectedness of the fam- 
ily’s social network, indicates the value of 
social anthropological techniques in provid- 
ing hypotheses which can subsequently be 
tested for their generality. 

Collections of papers frequently make for 
a book which is earnest but pedestrian: the 
major interest of the present example, apart 
from the value of individual contributions, 
lies in the fact that it demonstrates a hopeful 
unity in diversity. A précis of post-paper 
discussions would have been of use; in lieu of 
this we have Ernest W. Burgess’s eclectic 
summary, which gives a few answers and 
asks a number of questions pertinent to 
future studies of the family. 

L. LANCASTER 


Family and Social Network by ELIZABETH BOTT. 
Tavistock Publications, Ltd., 1957. 30s. 
net. 

Tuis book is described as a Research Study 

aimed at understanding the social and 

psychological organization of some urban 
families. It is explained that the research was 
exploratory, that research techniques were 


developed as the job progressed, and finally 


settled in an ‘analysis of familial roles and 
external social relationships’, much of which 
takes the form of a discussion of variation in 
the performance of ‘conjugal roles’. 

Only a very small sample was studied— 
twenty families to begin with. But five of 
these dropped out after the initial stages and 
before what the author calls the clinical 
interviews took place, these being interviews 
with one or more psycho-analysts. The 
author points out that the book does not 
claim to make a systematic survey of family 
life in England, it makes no generalizations 
applicable to a wider group than the twenty 
families studied. The work was done by a 
staff of four—two psycho-analysts working 
part-time, one social psychologist and a 
social anthropologist—it is the last of this 
team who actually wrote the book. 
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The first point that strikes the reader—or 
this reader—is that despite some interesting 
material, the book would be much better if 
it were considerably shorter. It is presum- 
ably intended for the specialist, who knows 
something of sociology in general and con- 
temporary English society in particular, and 
for such readers it is both unnecessary and 
tedious to find the most elementary and 
generally accepted statements set down not 
only once but, reiterated in slightly different 
terms, several times over. It is true that these 
statements are sometimes disguised in psy- 
chological or sociological jargon but their 
essential simplicity is not difficult to dis- 
cover. Also the very long chapter on ‘Method- 
ology and Field Techniques’ could with 
benefit have been considerably curtailed; 
once the investigators had made it clear that 
their method was that of the structured inter- 
view and not the questionnaire, it was quite 
unnecessary to continue at length to elabor- 
ate the differences of opinion which arose 
between them, and the degrees of emotional 
involvement which they felt with their 
clients and with each other. By the time the 
actual survey and its results are arrived at, 
it is already difficult to see the wood for the 
trees. 

The major part of the book is taken up by 
a discussion of conjugal roles, and their rela- 
tionship with social class and environment, 
the two types being generally described as 
‘segregated’ where husband and wife carry 
out most of their functions independently of 
each other; and ‘joint’ relationship where 
the two partners carry out their main activ- 
ities, both household tasks and leisure pur- 
suits, together. The book goes on to discuss 
the social environment of these families, 
which is described as a network, rather than 
an organized group, and to consider how the 
various networks encountered in this study 
vary in ‘connectedness’, that is in the extent 
to which the people with whom the family 
maintains relationships carry on relations 
with one another. The main hypothetical 
conclusion is that ‘the degree of segregation 
in the role-relationship of husband and wife 
varies directly with the connectedness of the 
family’s social network’. It is suggested that 
where husband and wife each have a close 
network of outside relationships which con- 
tinue after marriage, each one is likely to 
gain more satisfaction from these outside 
contacts, and to demand less of the husband 
or wife, and rigid segregation of conjugal 
roles will follow. But where the social net- 
work is loosely knit—where presumably out- 
side interests are numerous and dispersed 
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and do not impinge on each other—then the 
husband and wife will rely more on each other 
for emotional satisfaction and mutual help in 
household tasks. This is quite an interesting 
possibility, and Miss Bott’s findings appear to 
support it; but it is very questionable how 
far it is generally true. It is possible, perhaps 
probable, that where a man or woman have 
a very limited range of contacts and inter- 
ests, they are likely to take a narrow and 
stereotyped view of the role of husband or 
wife; but it is extremely doubtful whether 
this is, as Miss Bott suggests, a matter of 
cause and effect. It is more probable that 
the type of person who from temperament or 
circumstances has limited outside interests 
is also the kind of person who is likely to be 
rigid in his or her conception of the marital 
role. 

The book necessarily does not attempt to 
arrive at any final conclusions; but it does 
open up several avenues which might with 
profit be studied more extensively. It is true 
that with all the contemporary preoccupa- 
tion with the family, very little has been 
written about the ordinary family, and there 
is some very interesting material here— 
about a small number of ordinary families. 
But there is also a good deal which, although 
it is a matter of common knowledge and not 
a result of sociological and anthropological 
research, is extremely obvious; and it is 
debatable how far it is worth while demon- 
strating what most people do in fact know 
already. The hard-boiled social worker will 
also be inclined to smile at the naiveté with 
which some of the research workers recount 
their experiences—their disappointment and 
dismay at lack of response or withdrawal by 
their clients—the social worker knows only 
too well the frustrations that meet the 
interviewer. 

Altogether the value of the study lies in 
some interesting and thoughtful conclusions 
about a small group of families—it does not 
do much to further our knowledge of the 
family as a social group. 

ROSALIND CHAMBERS 


The Mechanics’ Institutes of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Before 1851 by MABEL TYLECOTE. 
Manchester University Press, 1957. 346 
pp. 375. 6d. 

George Birkbeck by THOMAS KELLY. Liverpool 
University Press, 1957. 380 pp. 45s. 

Tue Mechanics’ Institute movement is one 

of the subjects which writers about the nine- 

teenth century hurry past as quickly as they 
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dare: it is alluded to but not discussed. Up to 
now, the lack of any detailed study has 
usually restricted comment to the brief, but 
somewhat illogical, suggestion that the move- 
ment failed because its founders’ expecta- 
tions were not realized. The appearance of 
these two useful and well-documented 
studies should ensure that the subject is given 
more careful consideration in the future. 
Dr. Tylecote’s book is the result of many 
years of thoughtful inquiry, having grown 
out of a doctoral thesis presented in 1930. 
Its title should not deter anyone who is won- 
dering whether to read it, for it is much 
more than a local survey. The introductory 
chapter—a masterpiece of judicious com- 
pression—summarizes the beginnings of the 
movement in the country as a whole and 
leads on to particular consideration of its 
impact upon the area where it was to grow 
most vigorously. One-third of the Institutes 
and one-third of the total national member- 
ship were to be found in the towns and vil- 
lages of Lancashire and Yorkshire. Their 
records, upon which this book is chiefly 
based, provide, within manageable compass, 
a good cross-section of the various types of 
Institutes, large and small, in the country as 
a whole. Here is to be found sufficient first- 
hand material for a fruitful discussion of the 
movement’s origins, problems, and achieve- 
ments, without a mass of tedious detail. This 
is, above all, a book dealing with the funda- 
mentals which lay behind the day-to-day 
events: first of all the mixture of high- 
mindedness, self-interest, and the craze for 
things technical, which led to the formation 
of the Institutes; and then the class barriers, 
the need of the weary for recreation and a 
change from their daily jobs, the artisan’s 
secretiveness where skills were concerned, his 
inability to pay the annual subscription (£1 
or so) when times were bad, and the general 
lack of educational grounding—all of which 
hampered their development. The picture 
which emerges is one of considerable achieve- 
ment. The artisan was by no means com- 
pletely driven out as time went by. Class 
teaching continued to prosper, and the 
library and newsrooms put books, periodi- 
cals and newspapers within the reach of 
large numbers of men and women. (The 
Institutes’ attitude to women is of particular 
interest.) Here was Self-Help in action on an 
impressive scale. For many, the Institutes 
did provide rungs on the sogial ladder. They 
may not have turned out inventive geniuses, 
but they did produce foremen and senior 
clerks, at a time when posts of modest 
responsibility were multiplying very rapidly. 
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Indeed, as one reads Dr. Tylecote, one 
wonders if the growing middle class bias 
could have been given to the Institutes to 
any extent by those of their members who 
were themselves moving up the social scale. 

Dr. Kelly’s book supplements Dr. Tyle- 
cote’s in many ways, though it is much more 
of a reference book, a collection of facts 
rather than an enquiry into what lay behind 
the facts. In particular, there is much useful 
material on Birkbeck’s Glasgow phase 
(though how an Englishman, even though 
fresh from Edinburgh University, came to 
succeed yet another Englishman in that 
appointment seems to need more explana- 
tion than is given here). The lengthy des- 
cription of the beginnings of the London 
Mechanics’ Institution is also most valuable. 
But there is too much detail about Mechan- 
ics’ Institutes generally and not enough 
about Birkbeck himself. Although the writer 
is not blind to the man’s faults, he never 
poses what must surely be the crucial ques- 
tion: was Birkbeck so much in demand 
because he was a capable popular lecturer 
(‘a competent speaker but no orator’, Dr. 
Kelly calls him), an organizer of consider- 
able tact, and a high-minded Quaker who 
had the education of the artisan genuinely at 
heart; or because he was the son of a banker, 
and himself a highly successful and well- 
connected London doctor who loved popu- 
larity and was willing to pay for it? 

The contribution of Scotland and the 
Scottish educational system in starting this 
movement and in providing its leaders, is 
clear enough from these pages—yet another 
example of the importance of the Scot in our 
history at this time, which is so often over- 
looked by other writers. It may be a iault to 
be insular in outlook; but is it not a graver 
one to be only partly insular? 

T. C. BARKER 


British Social Work in the Nineteenth Century by 
A. F. YOUNG and E. T. ASHTON. Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1956. viii + 264 pp. 
255. 


Tuts book sets out, as the writers say in their 
Preface, to ‘fill a serious gap in the literature 
of British social work by fitting an examina- 
tion of the main branches of social work in 
this country into the social, economic and 
religious framework of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and tracing their development to the 
end of the century’. 

The result of this is an extremely useful 
book, and one which is also in most parts 
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very interesting. There is nothing particu- 
larly new in the information given in its 
pages, but nowhere else has the material 
been assembled and put together so as to 
give the reader a picture of nineteenth- 
century ideas and opinions as they influenced 
action in the initiation and development of 

The first part, consisting of three chapters 
on ideas influencing the developmient of 
social and economic thought, might well be 
read in conjunction with Dicey’s lectures on 
Law and Opinion and is valuable and well 
and interestingly presented, except for a 
rather irritating over-use of exclamation 
marks in places where the text does not 
require them. In Part II, the larger part of 
the book, the actual development of various 
branches of social work is described, includ- 
ing Family Case Work, Moral Welfare, and 
services dealing with the handicapped and 
the delinquent. These chapters are unequal 
in value, and necessarily rather sketchy, for 
almost any one of the forms of work described 
would have provided material for a book; 
and although the authors expressly state in 
their introduction that they do not claim to 
make an exhaustive study of these subjects, 
one or two of the chapters strike the reader 
as very thin. 

The last two chapters deal with what the 
authors call Group Work—including under 
this title Settlements and Youth Work of 
various kinds; this is perhaps misleading in 
view of the modern interpretation of the 
term ‘Group Work’ originating ‘in America 
and now becoming established here, which 
is based on a particular body of sociological 
theory, rather than upon a definite type of 
work. 

Finally, while Miss Young and Mr. Ash- 
ton obviously had to stop at some given 
date, and the end of the nineteenth century 
marks the termination of a definite stage in 
time, it is not so good a breaking-off point for 
their subject. The history of nineteenth- 
century social work actually enters a new 
stage with the development of social legisla- 
tion on a large scale after 1911, and still 
more after 1918. 

But apart from these minor criticisms, this 
is a valuable addition to social history and 
the study of social work, produced in a rela- 
tively short book. And comparing it with the 
numerous publications of more than twice 
its size, which offer a fraction of the informa- 
tion provided here and a still smaller part 
of the good sense, one can only congratulate 
the authors on their achievement. 

ROSALIND CHAMBERS 
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Youth at Work by M. &. M. HERFORD. Max 
Parrish, 1957. 154 pp. 18s. 6d. 


Tus is a useful microcosmic study of adol- 
escents at work; to be precise a study of 
school-leavers entering industry in the 
Slough, Eton and Windsor area. The author 
is an appointed factory doctor, already well 
known for his contributions in the medical 
journals to this field of interest. This book is 
the result of a five-year study. The scope 
embraces straightforward health problems 
encountered, in particular the relationship 
of job satisfaction to health; the influence of 
the home environment; and comments upon 
the services of the appointed family doctor, 
the school medical services, general prac- 
titioners, and other relevant authorities. 
The exposition is essentially tabular, there 
are fifty-five tables, which works out as a 
ratio of one to every three pages, a feature 
which makes fluent reading difficult. Never- 
theless the author divides his text into short 
sections, thereby expediting concentration 
on the varied particular aspects of the study. 
Results of the research span medical, psy- 
chological and sociological fields; it would be 
tedious to catalogue the many facts that have 
been uncovered. Perhaps one may be singled 
out: literacy. Burt’s Reading Vocabulary 
Test 1 (reproduced as an appendix) was 
used, through which it was discovered that 
the reading ability of these adolescents was 
remarkably poor. The Stationery Office 
pamphlet, Reading Ability, indicates that 30 
per cent of fifteen-year-olds fall into the 
backward category for reading (quoted by 
the author). This study, using a more lenient 
index, indicates that 33 per cent of the boys 
and 42°5 per cent of the girls were backward 
in this way. 

A concentrated study like this can be 
extremely useful to both the psychologist and 
the sociologist. Not so much for the depth of 
conclusions as for providing initial facts 
which experts with their various techniques 
can follow up and amplify. The appointed 
family doctor is in an excellent position to 
notice trends of a psychological or sociologi- 
cal nature which might escape others who 
are not in a position of such close quarters 
with their subjects. When such trends are 
well presented, as they are here, then a 
useful service has been done to social studies. 

D. R, PRICE-WILLIAMS 


Voluntary Societies and Social Policy by MADE- 
LINE ROOFF. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1957. xiv + 320 pp. 355. 

AFTER introductory chapters outlining the 

N 
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early development of voluntary social 
services and their relationships with statu- 
tory authorities, Miss Rooff devotes the 
major part of this book to the history of 
voluntary societies in three fields—the ma- 
ternity and child welfare movement, the 
mental health movement, and services for 
the blind—and concludes with a discussion 
of the lessons to be learnt from her survey. 
This is a solid painstaking work that will be 
valuable to anyone interested in the organiz- 
ations described, the contribution they have 
made to the development of social policy, 
and the sources from which their history can 
be traced. 

In effect the book argues the case for vol- 
untary action, conducted in close collabora- 
tion with statutory services. This is not a new 
theme, but Miss Rooff penetrates far beyond 
the usual platitudes. She assumes neither 
that voluntary societies are in the best posi- 
tion to experiment and take risks (for their 
resources permit few gambles), nor that 
they have a special gift for the ‘personal 
touch’—though it is shown that this belief 
accounts for much of their past development. 
On the other hand, the stock criticisms of 
voluntary societies are demolished with 
equal thoroughness. It is not true that they 
are concerned only with the treatment of 
social ills, for many have led the way in 
developing preventive services; they are not 
all apathetic about training and research 
for some have pioneered in both these fields; 
nor do they merely relieve statutory authori- 
ties of their responsibilities—on the contrary, 
many have devoted their best energies to 
goading unwilling statutory authorities into 
action. 

It can be retorted that the services chosen 
for this study include those most likely to 
lead to such conclusions. Voluntary organiz- 
ations in the fields of mental health and 
maternity and child welfare constitute ‘move- 
ments’ rather than services of the conven- 
tional kind: movements organized with the 
polish and pertinacity of political pressure 
groups; movements, moreover, which have 
been skilfully used by people in government 
who cannot launch new ventures without 
first persuading local authorities and the 
electorate to support them. Voluntary 
societies in these fields have played an im- 
portant part in the development of statutory 
services; conversely, they can only achieve 
success themselves through close collabora- 
tion with the statutory bodies that send them 
clients, nominate members of their govern- 
ing bodies, take evidence from them, and 
provide an increasingly large share of their 
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incomes. This book contributes a great deal 
to our knowledge of the structure and the 
achievements of this form of social adminis- 
tration. 
It poses other questions too. Voluntary 
service, which was once directed chiefly to 
the ‘deserving’, while the ‘undeserving’ were 
left to the care of the state, now seems to be 
reversing its role and concentrating increas- 
ingly on the social misfits. How has this come 
about and what attitudes and preferences 
would be found among the clients them- 
selves? Why does war appear to have such 
contradictory effects in different fields, pro- 
moting the development of services for chil- 
dren and retarding progress in the mental 
health field, for instance? What problems 
are presented by the growth of societies of 
consumers and potential consumers of social 
services—associations representing old age 
pensioners, ex-servicemen, the parents of 
spastics and backward children, sufferers 
from cancer, heart disease, and so on—and 
will this form of organization come to 
dominate the field of voluntary endeavour? 
D. V. DONNISON 


Origins of Ownership. A Brief History of Land 
Ownership and Tenure from Earliest Times to 
the Modern Era by D. R. DENMAN. George 
Allen and Unwin, 1958. 190 pp. 22s. 6d. 

Tue title of this book is misleading. From it, 

the reader might expect an analysis of the 

development of the idea of property, of the 
evolution of communal and personal pro- 
perty, of the social benefits and economic 
disadvantages of the extended family, with 
which Professor Tawney’s study of China has 
familiarized us all. In fact this book does 
none of these things. To do him justice, the 
author may have intended to do something 
along these lines. But he has relied for his 
material on the work of scholars whose 
problems have not been his problems. Con- 
sequently, instead of an history of land 
ownership, the author has, perforce, pro- 
duced nothing more exciting than a social 
and economic history of ancient and medi- 
eval England. Unfortunately he adds nothing, 
in clarity of exposition, or in reflection, to the 
well-known accounts on which he depends. 

The sociology student, who may be tempted 

by the book’s title, will be cruelly disap- 

pointed. 
A. R. BRIDBURY 


‘The Growth of Government’. Planning, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 417, 1958. 24 pp. 2s. 6d. 

P.E.P. intends to ‘examine the practice of 

government itself; to look at the administra- 
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tive techniques of the welfare state; and to 
consider some of the major problems of the 
British system. .. .’ The present broadsheet 
seeks, in three ways, to prepare the ground 
for such an investigation: firstly, by indicat- 


ing from this 
analysis, to some of which pond 8% atten- 
tion will subsequently be devoted. 

The broad conclusions of the first section 
are that the relative size of the governmental 
organization is three or four times what it 
was fifty years ago, while the social services 
and economic regulation are now of much 
greater importance. The section on institu- 
tional developments discusses the variety 
and range of public bodies which form the 
machinery for so much of the expanded gov- 
ernmental activity. The ways in which 
departments such as the Ministry of Supply 
have adapted themselves to discharge their 
new functions are mentioned, and attention 
is drawn to the increasing extent to which 
outside interests are consulted at all stages. 

The concluding section, on emerging 
problems, is disappointing, particularly in 
two respects. First, though many matters are 
touched upon, there is little indication as to 
which of these will form the subject of further 
P.E.P. investigation. There is, for instance, 
increasing strain at the centre, and the like- 
lihood of further experiments in devolution; 
the growing importance of case-work and 
contact with ordinary citizens; the inade- 
quate factual information on which major 
policy decisions are often reached. Each of 
these could well form the subject of a major 
study. We are told that P.E.P. hopes to 
examine the role and importance of advisory 
bodies, and also the suitability of the 
methods of appointment of Government and 
quasi-Government agencies, but these are 
apparently merely examples, and may give 
no real guide to the scope of the proposed 
research. 

In a second respect also, sociologists may 
well feel disappointment. All that has been 
said about the changing nature and volume 
of governmental activity would seem to lead 
naturally to a discussion of the recruitment 
of administrators and the importance of 
securing candidates from as wide a field as 
possible, both in terms of social background 
and type of education. Yet the broadsheet 
makes no mention of the results of research 
already undertaken on this subject; and the 
passing reference to the problem, beginning 
with the words ‘It is sometimes suggested 
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that...’, makes it seem unlikely that the 
group engaged in planning the present 
inquiries will devote much attention to this 
vital question. 

R. K. KELSALL 


Groups, Regions and Committees. The Acton 
Society Trust. Pt. I, 52 pp.; Pt. II, 66 pp. 
4s. each, 

Turse are the third and fourth studies of 
hospital administration under the National 
Health Service in the series made by the 
Acton Society Trust. Part I deals with Hos- 
pital Management Committees and Part IT 
with Regional Hospital Boards. They pro- 
vide useful accounts of the different theories 
about how hospital administration should be 
organized and, on a basis of evidence gained 
from interviewing various people working in 
the service, discuss how the machinery is 
operating. They republish some interesting 
tables on “The Group Secretary’s Day. A Job 
Analysis of Twelve H.M.C. Secretaries’, 
which had previously appeared in the Jour- 
nal of the Royal Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration and which represents a useful pilot 
study of administrative behaviour in this 
field. 

These studies should be of value for teach- 
ing purposes, both because they set out the 
main views about their subjects concisely 
and clearly, and because they comment on 
the Guillebaud Committee’s conclusions. 
Having approached the subject by means of 
field enquiries they can usefully supplement 
the committee’s more theoretical observa- 
tions. In general, however, they support the 
view that the administrative structure is 
basically sound and that it is right to allow 
considerable variety in organization. They 
conclude that the two most important ques- 
tions facing the Service are, ‘First, will it be 
possible always to find enough voluntary 
members who have the qualities required to 
sustain a proper interpretation of their role 
and, secondly, what can be done to improve 
the quality of the permanent administrative 
officers in all grades.’ 

J. P. MARTIN 


Hierarchy and Marriage Alliance in South Indian 
Kinship by Louis pumont. Occasional 
Papers of the Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute, No. 12, 1957. 45 pp. 10s. 

Proressor Dumont’s anthropological field- 

work in South India was carried out in 1949- 

50. The main findings have recently been 

published as a monograph in French (Une 
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sous-caste de l’ Inde du Sud: sociale et 
religion des Pramalai Kallar, Paris, 1957). The 
present paper, which was written first, is 
concerned only with certain of the more 
theoretical aspects of thé material covered 
by the larger work. The analysis is concerned 
with the customary behaviour of various 
sub-castes of medium and low status, in 
particular the Pramalai Kallar who are 
patrilineal and patrilocal, the Kallar of 
Paganeri who are matrilineal and patri- 
local, and the Nangudi Vellalar who are 
matrilineal and matrilocal. Other groups 
conveniently offer further variants of descent 
rule and residence pattern. 

These various categories of people form 
part of the Tamil-speaking population in the 
districts of Madura, Tinnevelly and Ramnad 
lying at the extreme South-East of the Indian 
sub-continent. They share in common so 
much of their general culture that one may 
speculate whether all these various precise 
distinctions in the patterns of residence and 
descent are not in part a projection of Pro- 
fessor Dumont’s initial theoretical assump- 
tions. Under the heading ‘hierarchy’ Pro- 
fessor Dumont discusses the fact that in this 
area the endogamous groups (‘sub-castes’) 
are further subdivided into sub-groups of 
differing social status. He finds that in the 
‘patrilineal’ sub-castes status-bearing sub- 
groups are territorial units, while in the 
‘matrilineal’ sub-castes they are segments of 

The argument is stimulating though not 
always easy to follow. For example, when 
Professor Dumont states of certain matri- 
lineal groupings that they ‘have no corporate 
existence of any kind and are used solely for 
purposes of exogamy’ and further that 
‘authority is everywhere transmitted from 
father to son and nowhere from mother’s 
brother to sister’s son’ I can only conclude 
that he has either misunderstood the facts 
or else described them in inappropriate 


language. 

Part of the difficulty perhaps arises from 
the fact that Professor Dumont has en- 
deavoured to display his material in such a 
way as to exemplify Professor Lévi-Strauss’ 
complicated distinction between ‘harmonic’ 
and ‘disharmonic’ systems. Had Professor 
Dumont been rather less insistent upon the 
importance for these societies of the principle 
of unilineal descent and of the existence of 
prescriptive patrilateral cross-cousin mar- 
riage I feel that the facts would have 
appeared less complicated. 

With the last half of the essay entitled 
‘Marriage Alliance’ I am personally much 
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more in sympathy. The essence of the argu- 
ment here, which is one of great theoretical 
importance, is that, in these South Indian 
societies, the cross-cousin (e.g. mother’s 
brother’s son) is not thought of as a consan- 
guine relative but as an affine. Marriage 
establishes an ‘alliance’ between a man A 
and his sister’s husband B. In the next gen- 
eration this alliance is perpetuated by A’ (son 
of A) and his cross-cousin B’ (son of B). A’ 
and B’ are in an ‘alliance’ relationship from 
the start whether or not one marries the 
sister of the other. Professor Dumont’s thesis 
is that in such systems the alliance relation- 
ship is a continuing element in the social 
structure strictly analogous to the descent 
element in a lineage system. 

The whole paper is an important con- 
tribution to anthropological theory and 
deserves careful study. 

E. R. LEACH 


A Solomon Island Society by DOUGLAS L. 
OLIVER. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press (O.U.P.), 1956. 558 pp. illus. 80s. 


As the author so honestly explains in his 
preface, this book is based on his first field- 
work, which was not done to solve any special 
theoretical problem. It has been written 
mainly as a descriptive ethnography for use 
by students. Its second objective is to ex- 
amine leadership and political institutions 
in a stateless society. Despite the author’s 
modesty, it is the most thorough ethnography 
available on a Melanesian society in the 
Solomon Islands group. In addition, the 
theoretical analysis of Siuai cultural systems 
is a significant contribution to attempts at 
presenting briefly the whole picture of a 
culture. In this respect it is one of the best 
examples of the cultural anthropological 
approach extensively followed in the United 
States but rare in Britain. 

Part I of the book gives an account of the 
physical environment of the society and 
relates some of the physical aspects to beliefs 
about nature and man. 

Part II deals mainly with kinship rela- 
tions and with what the author terms ‘other 
associations’ such as friendship, economic 
associations, and men’s societies. 

Part III, probably the most important 
section, deals with leadership. Solomon 
Island societies are often puzzling to the 
anthropologists and to the administrator, for 
it is difficult to understand who the leaders 
are and, even more important, what require- 
ments are needed to become a headman. 
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After outlining all the formal cultural require. 
ments, such as wealth, the giving of feasts, the 
support of an extensive body of kin, especially 
one’s own matrilineage, Oliver finds that these 
formal requirements do not fully account 
for the choice of leaders in the society. He con- 
cludes that there is another very important set 
of factors having to do with the leader’s per- 
sonality—intelligence, industriousness, char- 
isma, executive ability, mastery in the use 
of non-physical coercion, and diplomacy. 
Oliver says this general characterization is 
based on ‘actual observations of natives’ 
behaviour rather than on natives’ unsub- 
stantiated assertions’ (p. 441). From the 
empirical material given in earlier chapters 
this statement is amply justified, but I should 
think that these qualities are not peculiar to 
Siuai leaders, but are found in any society 
where leadership is mainly an achieved 
rather than an acquired status. 

Throughout the book there is a continual 
exposition of native theory and practice. 
Much of the material concerns social control 
and what are the ‘oughts and ought-nots’ 
regarding household, neighbourhood, vil- 
lage, related village, matrilineages, etc. 
Oliver finds that wider units such as the 
neighbourhood do not follow their theory 
regarding norms of behaviour, and that 
actual practices do not confirm what they 
say about how behaviour is controlled. He 
comes to the conclusion that there is only one 
institution that has wide and effective con- 
trol, and then only in terms of the neigh- 
bourhood, and that is the Men’s Society. 
While this fact has been mentioned by other 
writers on Solomon Islands societies, it is the 
first time it has been established through 
methodical and painstaking fieldwork. Be- 
cause of this, what Oliver says about the 
ramifications of Men’s Societies is in advance 
of other works which mention their functions 
only in passing. 

Part IV of the book attempts to integrate 
and evaluate all the preceding material in a 
cultural synthesis. The author avoids the 
temptation of tidying up the culture, and 
states its internal contradictions and con- 
flicts with admirable clarity. 

This book lacks the formal elegance and 
intellectual ingenuity of structural analysis 
that one has come to expect in the works of 
many British social anthropologists. But it 
gives a most comprehensive account of Siuai 
society and culture, and leaves one with a 
feeling of understanding how. the system 
works. It is evident too that the fieldwork 
was excellent. The book is a notable addi- 
fion to anthropological literature and its 
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interest is wider than the ethnographic area 
it deals with. 
JAMES SPILLIUS 


Justice and Fudgement among the Tiv by PAUL 
BOHANNAN. Published for the International 
African Institute by Oxford University 
Press, 1957. xiv + 217 pp. 40s. 


Tuts is an anthropological study of the ideas 
of ‘law’ among the Tiv, a tribe in Central 
Nigeria. Over seventy court cases have been 
described in detail to illustrate these ideas; 
the author was present at nearly all the cases 
and these were recorded by himself and his 
assistants. 

The work begins with an explanation of a 
fundamental concept among the Tiv, known 
as tar, which is a territory occupied by a 
lineage segment. It is the prime concern of 
the people that the peace and prosperity of 
the tar should not be disturbed in any way 
by the misdeeds of any of its members. Any 
such misdeed is quickly brought before the 
mbatarev who form a panel of judges at a jir 
(which is the native court), so that they may 
find a way of ‘repairing the tar’ by examining 
the case and giving judgement which satisfies 
all parties concerned. The Tiv have nothing 
in the nature of a ‘corpus of law’, as known to 
Western societies, nor do the decisions of the 
mbatarev go to make any such corpus, as is the 
case in, say, English law. The jir only 
endeavours, by cross-examination and other- 
wise, to arrive at a modus vivendi in any 
particular situation, but it does not apply 
laws. 

The question then arises as to whether or 
not the Tiv have law at all. “The word used 
by English-speaking Tiv to translate the 
English word “‘law’’ is tindi. However, the 
contextual range of tindi is very different 
from that of law,’ says the author. He admits 
difficulty in trying to compare English law 
and the Tiv tindi, and attempts to solve this 
by reference to the definition of ‘law’ in the 
Shorter Oxford English Dictionary. His con- 
clusion is that ‘the idea of the “‘body”’ of laws 
must be excised from the English concept 
“law’’ when it is used to translate tindi. Tiv 
have “laws” but do not have “law’’. To 
speak of a corpus juris among Tiv would imply 
reference to an analytical system, not a folk 
system.’ It cannot be said that a clear dis- 
tinction is drawn between law and findi, and 
how it happens that the jir does not apply 
laws, although the Tiv have laws, is not easy 
to understand. But the author’s difficulty 
consists in the fact that he was able to under- 
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stand the Tiv only up to a point; a fuller 
understanding would have meant a much 
longer stay in Tivland. 

The book has a twofold purpose, ‘to elicit 
the systematization of jural phenomena in 
the folk system of the Tiv, and to give a 
sociological explanation which will serve as 
an analytical system for comparing Tiv jural 
institutions with those of other societies’. 
Apart from the hearing of cases in magis- 
trates’ courts by British administrative 
officers, the Tiv have one main folk system. 
This is their method of systematizing jural 
phenomena in their own language in the jir. 
In the sociological explanation which serves 
as the analytical system, the jir is described 
as a counteraction on the part of society, and 
it follows upon the occurrence of social (or 
rather anti-social) acts which are regarded 
as ‘breaches of norms’. The jir is then fol- 
lowed by other social acts which are intended 
to correct the breach—what the Tiv call 
‘repairing the éar’; and this correction may 
take the form of retribution for the breach or 
a re-establishment of the norm, e.g. restor- 
ing to the owner things stolen from him. 
Thus every Breach of Norm is followed by 
Counteraction and then by Correction. This 
analysis is applied to the various types of jir 
which are discussed in the book. 

As Professor Macbeath observes in his 
Experiments in Living, the study of the moral 
beliefs and judgments of ‘primitive’ peoples 
has been largely neglected by recent and 
contemporary ethical theorists. That this is 
mostly due to the ‘intrinsic difficulties of the 
subject’ cannot be denied, for, among other 
things, the native is generally less willing to 
give full information to the foreigner about 
the morals of his people than he is about 
other characteristics of the society to which 
he belongs. Dr. Bohannan had to spend 26 
months among the Tiv and study their lan- 
guage to be able to understand and appre- 
ciate to some extent their moral ideas. He 
admits that he was never able to understand 
all the court cases easily or probably any of | 
them fully, for at least ‘a thorough know- 
ledge of its idiom and of its myths and stock 
metaphors’ is essential for the mastery of any 
African language. It would take an anthro- 
pologist several years to learn all that. 

Without doubt the work is an admirable 
effort, but if its limitations could arouse the 
interest of African students of sociology and 
moral philosophy to conduct researches into 
the morality of their own people, the diffi- 
culties that account for the neglect in this 
field of study will have been partly overcome. 

Cc. A. ACKAH 
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The Measurement of Levels of Living with Special 
Reference to Jamaica by Cc. A. MOSER. 
H.M.S.O., 1957. 106 pp. 13s. 6d. 

Development towards Self-Government in the 
Caribbean. W. van Hoeve Ltd., The Hague, 
1955- 285 pp. 

My Mother who Fathered Me by EDITH CLARKE. 
George Allen and Unwin, 1957. 215 pp. 
18s. 


Deep concern has been felt for many years 
about social conditions in the West Indies; 
processions of Commissions, Missions, speci- 
ally chartered Experts and more lately 
Social Scientists have investigated the 
problems of the region year by year from 
almost every conceivable angle. The peoples 
of the West Indies are, perhaps, the most 
inquired-into in the whole world. But it is 
only recently that results have begun to 
appear, for much work has fallen by the 
wayside, and few scientific reputations have 
been made in these troubled islands. The 
essence of the whole matter is that the Carib- 
bean region has become identified as one 
of the world’s most distressing tropical slums, 
and attempt after attempt has been made to 
‘do something about it’. This has involved 
facing such problems as those of limited 
natural resources, rapid population growth, 
and, as Mr. Moser puts it, the special 
problem ‘implied in the often-heard remark 
that Jamaicans have such a high leisure 
preference that, offered higher wages, they 
simply work shorter hours rather than earn 
more money’. So we arrive at the ultimate 
problem of social values, motivation and 
social change. 

The greatest merit of Mr. Moser’s very 
valuable survey of ways and means of 
measuring levels of living (sponsored by the 
Colonial Economic Research Committee) 
lies, in fact, in his flat rejection of statistical 
gadgets as a means of attaining the welfare 
millennium. The study of aspirations and 
values is, he asserts, part of the traditional 
province of the anthropologist and the socio- 
logist, but the farther one goes along the 
road of examining the distribution of social 
resources, ‘the more difficult measurement 
becomes, and the extreme, happiness, is 
virtually beyond range’. 

The conclusions of the statistician on the 
vexed problem of identifying the precise 
conditions which have to be faced by the 
administrator and the politician in the West 
Indies, must, perforce, be somewhat nega- 
tive. Miss Clarke’s approach is very differ- 
ent; she is an anthropologist, and her re- 
searches were backed by an impressive array 
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of advisers on the staff of the London School 
of Economics, and supported by funds sup- 
plied by the Colonial Social Science Research 
Council. The task which she set herself was 
to make ‘a comparative study of three com- 
munities which reflect the different ways in 
which the rural population is organized’ in 
Jamaica, and ‘to show how these different 
ways of life affect patterns of family life, the 
relationship between the members of the 
family, and the composition of the house- 
hold’. For the most part, the result is very 
much in line with previously published work. 
Miss Clarke is at her best when she is des- 
cribing the complicated system of land 
tenure which has in the past bedevilled 
peasant agriculture in Jamaica. She des- 
cribes in detail a customary system supported 
by traditional beliefs and ‘reinforced by 
strong social sanctions’, and concludes some- 
what oddly that, unless these beliefs are 
fully understood, ‘changes which in them- 
selves seem altogether admirable and which 
...are inevitable under the pressure of 
modern economic conditions and population 
growth, may be unduly held up, if not 
ultimately defeated’, 

The appraisal of the conclusions embodied 
in the book is somewhat difficult, for it can 
only be assumed with no little doubt and 
difficulty that they are intended to apply to 
the conditions that obtained when the field- 
work was carried out, which, one gathers, 
was some ten years ago. Today, Jamaica is 
going through a phase of rapid social and 
economic development, and the value of 
Miss Clarke’s book therefore arises in the 
main out of the fact that it provides a picture 
of three rural communities before the new 
Jamaica began to overshadow the old. If at 
times she falls into the error often attributed 
to anthropologists of seeing the obstacles in 
the way of change more clearly than the 
difficulties, and of describing a static rather 
than a changing.society, she nevertheless 
ends her book on an optimistic note in so far 
as it is in the socially disorganized sugar- 
growing region, which has broken away 
from tradition, that she finds diversity, 
‘potential strength’, a ‘richness of person- 
ality’ and a ‘reservoir of energy’. The other 
more traditional communities are either ‘at 
odds with the trends of modern develop- 
ment’, or are threatened by ‘over-population 
and fragmentation’. There is thus much to 
hope for in the way of social development 
from the introduction into Jamaica of new 
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Development Towards Self-Government in 
the Caribbean, held at The Hague in 1954, 
are also valuable as an historical document 
rather than current social analysis. They 
refer to a state of affairs that is now as much 
a part of the dead past as the Dodo. National 
self-government, and Federation so far as the 
British West Indies are concerned, are facts 
that must be taken for granted rather than 
argued about. Yet we find in this volume a 
fainthearted regret that nationalism is a liv- 
ing force in the West Indies; the instability 
of West Indian politicians is bewailed in an 
era which has produced Manley, Adams and 
Williams (incidentally, it is asserted that the 
middle classes which produced these states- 
men have been ‘smothered’ by the intro- 
duction of universal suffrage), and the pros- 
pects for the British West Indies are only 
considered ‘not hopeless, so long as Britain 
is prepared to pour out quantities of money’. 

It is true that the Conference did not seek 
to express a collective point of view, but the 
general tone is pessimistic. A contrary note 
was, however, struck by a member of the 
staff of the University of Puerto Rico. ‘Popu- 
lar democratic government’, he asserted, 
‘has registered new social and economic gains 
for the Puerto Rican people. The result today 
is an economy and a society vibrating with 
activity, the fame of which has brought from 
undeveloped areas of the world a constant 
stream of students, technicians, businessmen 
and statesmen eager to learn the lesson of the 
Puerto Rican experiment in economic and 
social autogenesis.’ It is a pity that no repre- 
sentatives were at the Conference who could 
have spoken with direct knowledge of recent 
events in Jamaica and Trinidad. 

T. 8. SIMEY 


The Great Village. The Economic and Social 
Welfare of Hanuabada, an Urban Com- 
munity in Papua, by CYRIL s. BELSHAW. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1957. 302 pp. 
30s. 

UnuIKE most of his anthropological col- 

leagues, Dr. Belshaw has a first degree in 

economics and was at one time an adminis- 
trative officer in the Colonial Service; in this 
we have the key to his preoccupation with 
problems of political and economic develop- 
ment. He has already published two books 
on Melanesia but these were based on short 
periods of fieldwork, while the present study 
is the outcome of twelve months’ intensive 
research in 1950-1. It is a much better book 
than its predecessors: the data, as might be 
expected, are richer; the style is less diffuse; 
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concepts are used with more precision; and 
the analysis is more cogent. 

Hanuabada has a population of 2,500 and 
is on the outskirts of Port Moresby. While 
something of the traditional kinship organ- 
ization and patterns of leadership have per- 
sisted, the great majority of the men are 
wage-earners, and are almost entirely de- 
pendent on cash for the provision of food, 
clothes and household goods. Belshaw gives 
@ concise account of the social structure, and 
then proceeds to a detailed analysis of quan- 
titative material on land use, demography, 
health, range of incomes, and expenditure on 
necessaries and ceremonial commitments. 
However he is concerned not only with 
material standards of living, but with social 
welfare in which he would include those 
values which the people themselves feel to be 
fundamental to their way of life (p. 250). He 
examines the interrelationship of these values 
and their bearing on the social efficiency of 
the community. He puts forward a number 
of proposals for development which are 
informed by a realistic assessment of the 
difficulties involved. This is a scholarly book 
and a contribution to a legitimate field of 
inquiry in social anthropology. 

PHYLLIS KABERRY 

Gandhi in Free India: a Socio-Economic Study by 

T. K. N. UNNITHAN, Groningen, Holland, 

J. B. Wolters, 1956. xvi + 266 pp. 


Tus volume, which was first presented as a 
doctoral dissertation in sociology at the 
University of Utrecht, is fortunately not any 
of the things which the title might lead the 
reader to expect. It is not a panegyric of 
Gandhism, an apologia for non-violence, an 
appeal for philosophy in government, or 
even a criticism of ideas. It is a straight- 
forward account of the development and 
effectiveness of the role of Gandhi the social 
reformer. 

The work has one section on Gandhi’s 
ideas of social change and another on the 
progress of present Indian society in relation 
to these ideas. One of the significant con- 
clusions is that Gandhi’s contribution has 
been not so much in the direction of actual 
social change as in the awakening of social 
consciousness about the necessity for —— 

The economic results achieved by the 
present government naturally play a 7 
part in the analysis. The reader will also find 
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by government policy. Gandhi attacked the 
practice of caste, not its principle, thus leav- 
ing reform largely in the hands of individuals. 
Dr. Unnithan finds this impractical and 
takes the opposite view, insisting that the 
future of caste depends on challenging the 
very existence of the principles on which it 
is based. This reviewer would like merely to 
add a footnote to the effect that this also 
seems impractical. It is surely interesting 
when the Scientist takes as Utopian a 
view as the Seer! 
MARIAN W. SMITH 


Instinct in Man by RONALD FLETCHER. Allen 

and Unwin, 1957. 348 pp. £2. 
Herz is a book that takes courage from the 
revived interest in instinct, resulting from the 
work of comparative ethologists, such as 
Lorenz and Tinbergen, to suggest its rein- 
statement as an important concept in social 
psychology. The ethologists themselves were 
concerned only with animals, though they 
made a few extremely tentative suggestions 
about instinct in man. Dr. Fletcher bridges 
the gap by reviving the past, whether 
unfashionable, in such persons as Hobhouse 
or McDougall, or more fashionable, in 
Freud. 

Briefly, the book consists of a description 
of five early instinct theories, followed by a 
consideration of the kinds of criticisms that 
used to be levelled against them in textbooks 
of the twenties and thirties, all of which 
Fletcher rebuts. To a certain extent this is 
done by showing that the early formulations 
were perfectly consistent with a great deal of 
modification by learning of instincts, at least 
as regards stimulus and response. ‘Drive’ is 
for Fletcher simply another word for instinct. 
As a matter of historical justification, much 
is to be said for Fletcher’s attitude, though 
the cost is a platitudinizing of the early 
theories. At least, in McDougall, it was the 
detailed working out, and such features as 
his use of the parental instinct almost as 
universally as Freud’s use of the sex instinct, 
that caused the excitement and the subse- 
quent reaction. After this we get critical 
surveys of the theories of Lorenz and Tin- 
bergen and of Freud’s instinct theory. It is 
claimed that these and the early theories we 
have just mentioned are all compatible, 
indeed supplement one another. Fletcher, 
who correctly describes himself as ‘strongly 
inclined to synthesis’, uses these theories to 
produce an all-embracing theory of instincts. 
The book concludes with a very brief con- 
sideration of some of the implications of the 
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theory for the social sciences, educational 
theory and the like. 

The most striking impression made by the 
book on a psychologist, such as the reviewer, 
is how much it is the product of the study, 
This has its virtues as well as its defects. The 
writing is notable for its urbanity and con- 
sideration of the reader. All Fletcher’s sen- 
tences have shock-absorbers. Reading him 
is being chauffeur-driven in a perhaps 
slightly old-fashioned limousine, a change 
from the accustomed jolting by learner- 
drivers in jeeps. Only towards the end, 
when dealing with the implications of his 
study, is his calm ruffled and he becomes 
like a lecturer, cramming his climax, with 
frequent clockward glances, into the last 
minutes. For the shape of the book this is a 
great pity. 

Also notable is the clarity and accuracy of 
his exposition. For the teacher the book will 
be of particular value in its description of the 
theories of the comparative ethologists, not 
so far as I know available in so compendious 
a form elsewhere, and its masterly, almost 
errorless threading of the intricacies of 
Freud’s instinct theory. Perhaps Fletcher is . 
even a little too perfect here. With his num- 
bered paragraphs and summaries, the book 
is like a comforting lecture, all predigested. 
The theories he describes, products of a vast 
number of moments of thought, are some- 
times more inconsistent than his treatment 
suggests. Certainly Freud’s is, and it might 
be held that part of Freud’s value comes from 
his faithfulness to the thoughts of the 
moment. The skill the author shows in mar- 
shalling general words makes it, I think, very 
necessary for this book to be read in con- 
junction with detailed, messy, evidence-rich 
books. I make this criticism because, as a 
result of its very clarity, the danger for 
students of sociology is that it won’t be. 

Perhaps this is a criticism not so much of 
Fletcher’s book, but of the genre of which it 
is an example. A weightier criticism of this 
book, seen as a survey of theories in this field, 
is that it is not very up-to-date. An experi- 
mental psychologist might perhaps excuse 
neglect of later psycho-analytical discussion 
of instinct theory—perhaps it is true that no 
‘great changes have been made to the initial 
theory of Freud’, though libido theory has 
certainly been much discussed and attacked 
in analytical circles. The most conspicuous 
neglect is of the work and theorizing done 
on the questions with which the author is 
concerned in the last twenty years by psy- 
chologists. That Dr. Fletcher is not a psy- 
chologist is here I think evident. It is shown, 
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for instance, by the attention he pays to 
Watson, essentially a non-psychologist’s 
psychologist. Surely a book like this should 
mention a concept like that of acquired 
drives, a fruit of modern learning theory, 
particularly in view of the part it plays in 
substitution of instinct theory in present-day 
American social psychology. Nor, if one 
looks to the work of such men as Beach and 
Hebb, should one’s attitude to transatlantic 
activity be simply negative. Much that could 
enrich is there, such as more detailed evi- 
dence than the odd case of imprinting on the 
critical learning-period hypothesis, and some 
that could correct. In, for instance, his stress 
on experiential factors in motivation, Dr. 
Fletcher has overstressed the role of sensory 
impulses in awareness of need, not only in 
man, but also in animals, giving no mention of 
the difficulties that research into, say, hunger 
and thirst have presented for this point of 
view. As a review of thought and research in 
this area, the book is not as representative as 
its publishers claim it to be. 

But when we come to the constructive part 
of the book the result is a little disappointing. 
Much less space has been given to it. The 
book’s virtue has gone into the leaves rather 
than the fruit; it will shelter a student but 
provides poor nourishment for research. It is 
difficult in a short review to describe the 
synthetic theory that Fletcher has extracted 
from his authors. It struck this reviewer at 
times as little more than a blurred and 
doctored Freudianism, stressing the import- 
ance of early experiences and affective pro- 
cesses, and asserting the impossibility of 
explaining instinctive behaviour in man or in 
animals except by the use of psychological 
concepts, by which the author means ones 
involving consciousness. This latter idea in 
itself might have been interesting had the 
author argued it more; but he confines him- 
self mainly to assertion. In view of the cen- 
trality of this issue, more than a whistle or 
two is required to tumble these particular 
walls, and the consequences of the author’s 
position are sometimes far-fetched, as in his 
statement about emotion playing a relatively 
minor part in the lives of insects. In his 
attempt to show that this notion was implied, 
if not consciously » in the work 
both of the pore ie and of Freud, we see 
how a thesis may cause its author to lose his 
feel for other theories. Altogether his syn- 
thesis struck this reviewer as a mechanical 
rather than an organic one, working at 
rather a verbal level. This is shown in the 
claim, for instance, that the concept of dis- 
placement meant the same for the etholo- 
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gists as for the Freudians, though it is true 
that this poor word has by now been so 
stretched by eager synthesizers that it has 
practically no muscles left of its own at all. 
Perhaps the price paid for neglecting the 
individuality of the theories he considers is a 
theory so general that all the colour has gone 
out of it, but I think this is also due to insuf- 
ficient respect for evidence, in terms of which 
alone such theories may be properly under- 
stood. 

It may be that a better picture of Fletcher’s 
synthetic theory would have emerged if he 
had been able to give more time and leisure 
to the exemplifying of its functioning in 
society. This final section of the book is very 
compressed and expectations were again 
dashed. It is either too cryptic or too general 
to be informative. For a well-rounded book 
it is important that this should not have 
been so. I hope that Dr. Fletcher will be able 
to turn to an elaboration of this, bringing to 
his own theory the writing virtues he has 
devoted to those of others, and feeling less 
need to prove that there is no fundamental 
change of heart between the old and the new. 
For a teacher most of his present book is 
invaluable. It would be good to have a 
second volume. 

W. H. N. HOTOPF 


Personality Appearance and Speech by T. H. 
PEAR. Allen and Unwin, 1957. 215. 


It has been said that there are three kinds of 
psychologists: those who are interested in 
people, those who are interested in data 
about people, and those who are interested 
in methods of handling data about people. 
The categories are, of course, not mutually 
exclusive, and in the best of all possible 
worlds there would be room for everybody, 
The first group has, however, been under- 
populated in recent years, and its adherents 
somewhat apologetic and defensive when 
faced with the puritanical attitudes of those 
governed by a strict scientific canon. It is 
Professor Pear’s theme that “There is plenty 
of room once more for students of person- 
ality who like human beings’. The gauntlet 
he throws down is certainly gay and colour- 
ful enough to be noticed; it would be a pity 
if it were to be left where it lies because of its 
defects of design and workmanship. 

The author is concerned with those exter- 
nal features of human beings that have been 
largely neglected by psychologists, either 
because they have been regarded as insignifi- 
cant, or, as he shrewdly suspects, because 
they are very difficult to handle and almost 
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impossible to quantify. Paradoxically, the 
social vin ered. of appearance, speech, 
and gesture has increased enormously in the 
last few years with the development of tele- 
vision (incidentally anyone who wants to get 
the most out of this book had better buy a 
television set, or at least make a study of that 
new journalistic phenomenon, the T.V. 
gossip column). 

‘Respectable’ methods of experimental 
investigation are felt to be of little value 
when considering personality defined in this 
way. Speech and gesture lose much meaning 
unless studied on the living body in an atmo- 
sphere of warmth. Charm, not without some 
social importance at all levels, will suffer a 
sea-change if hauled into the laboratory. If 
some noses had been a little longer the his- 
tory of the world might have been different, 
but beauty contests are best when held on a 
beach. With similar considerations in mind, 
and without in any way disparaging the 
importance of controlled experiments, Pro- 
fessor Pear maintains that social psychology 
ought not to rush through its ‘natural his- 
tory’ stage, but needs many more facts on 
which to base reliable generalisations. Some 
of these can only be gained by careful obser- 
vation of what actually goes on when people 
meet, like, dislike, persuade, or dissuade one 
another. 

When one reflects on the ‘star’ system, the 
cult of the individual, and the fact that the 
major political parties have seen the need to 
groom their leaders for television appear- 
ances in this country, one realises that Pro- 
fessor Pear is on firm ground in advocating 
closer study of qualities of personal dis- 
tinctiveness. There are, however, many pit- 
falls, not all of which are successfully avoided. 
One snare is that of anecdotalism and the 
author’s genial personality (or is it char- 
acter?) can’t resist a good story. 

The topics he deals with are full of inter- 
est, but especially in the early chapters on 
‘Appearance and Speech’ and ‘Social Fac- 
tors in the Perception of Personality’ he 
introduces and drops ideas with frustrating 
rapidity, develops few hypotheses, and 
reaches no conclusions. The fourth chapter 
is full of stimulating hints, including a short 
dissertation on the function of spectacles; it 
also contains the only two references in the 
book to the unconscious mind. At one point 
he says, ‘the Oedipus complex knocks at the 
door here——’; the reader may well respond, 
‘Would it had knocked harder!’ In addition 
to comments on social class signs as mani- 
fested in appearance and speech, the fifth 
chapter contains a sharp and apposite criti- 


cism of Professor Ross’s paper on U and 
non-U speech. It is interesting that the criti- 
cism is based on the inadequacy of the 
sampling and methods of enquiry—the same 
points could be made with equal relevance 
about much of Professor Pear’s own material, 
A final paragraph in this chapter discusses 
the increasing importance of the personalities 
of intellectuals who appear on radio and 
T.V. The ‘euphasic’ intellectual is seen as a 
new man of power in our society. 

The book’s low point is reached in ‘Stage, 
Radio, T.V. and Film Personalities’, but 
from then on things begin to look up. The 
chapter on the forms of English spoken in 
different countries has much of value, but 
could only really be brought to life if a long- 
playing record of the speech sounds were 
included with the book. It is also far from 
clear when the author is quoting, paraphras- 
ing, or commenting on other people’s state- 
ments. The final chapters on ‘Assessments of 
Personality’ and ‘Objective Tests’ are crisper 
and more cogent than much of what has 
preceded them. He has some important 
things to say about the deficiencies of ‘di- 
mensional’ approaches to personality, and 
about the ways in which ‘objective’ tests 
may in fact be loaded with values. 

Something deserves to be said about the 
author’s style, or rather, mixture of styles. 
The loosely textured printed page gives an 
illusion of easy reading, but the thought is 
often under a heavy compression that some- 
times leads to obscurity. Rhetorical ques- 
tions abound, syntax is treated with gay 
abandon, and allusions are often truncated 
or veiled. All this gives the book a person- 
ality, but one gets the impression that much 
of the material is a straight transcription of 
notes for talks, and as Professor Pear would 
doubtless agree, one misses the nuances of 
speech and gesture that would amplify the 
meaning of the printed words. 

Yet with all its faults this is a book that, 
once read, is not likely to be easily forgotten. 
It may do quite a lot of good by stealth. Its 
unorthodox mixture of wit, waywardness, 

inconsequence, good humour, 
and sentiment could well earn for its author 
the title of the Laurence Sterne of the psy- 
chological world. The book’s affinity with 
Tristram Shandy is strengthened by two 
facts: the price on the dust cover does not 
agree with that given by the publishers, and 
page 6 to which there is reference in the 
index appears quite blank. It has one advan- 
tage over Sterne’s masterpiece, however—it 
is much shorter. 

E. M. EPPEL 
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The Psychology of Occupations by ANNE ROE. 
John Wiley and Sons, N.Y., and Chap- 
man and Hall, London. 340 pp. 545. 


Ir is convenient to start off a review of this 
volume with the argument put forward in 
Chapter 3, namely that there is more in- 
volved in work than the satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction with mere £ s. d. The argument, 
of course, has a wider generality than the 
present book allows—omnibus though it may 
appear by our restricted English standards. 
A history of the concept of work shows that 
it has alternately been considered as a curse 
and a blessing, or sometimes as a curse that 
produces blessings. The psychology of occu- 
pations certainly could be considered in this 
larger sense (a good account was given by 
Professor John Cohen in this Journal in 
December, 1953). But in these days of voca- 
tional guidance, personnel selection and 
counselling, of the attention given to fitting 
the man to the job and the job to the man, 
there is plenty to be said without bringing in 
the larger thesis. It is part of our sophisticated 
civilization that such tests as the Allport- 
Vernon Study of Values, The Terman-Miles 
Masculinity-Femininity Test, and the Ror- 
schach all find their utility value in correla- 
tions with occupations along with intelli- 
gence and aptitude tests. 

This is basically a textbook, intended for 
‘upper-class college students in programs in 
vocational guidance, counselling, and clinical 
psychology’. The factual material is drawn 
mainly from the United States (Part III), 
although the role of occupations in society is 
discussed using as examples such widely 
separated peoples as the Arunta of Australia 
and the Aymara of Peru. The latter, how- 
ever, are presented anthropologically or 
sociologically. The psychology, by which is 
meant analysis of the personality and other 
types of tests used, is confined to occupations 
throughout the United States. The types of 
occupations analysed in this fashion range 
from life insurance salesmen to clinical. psy- 
chologists, from social workers to embalmers 
(these last, it is interesting to note, are graded 
as Level 4: the Sciences), from artists to 
farmers. Sociologists are not termed as such 
in the index, but there is a reference (on 
p. 82) to the effect that persons in the social 
sciences ‘are likely to be or to have been 
struggling with parental relationship prob- 
lems’. (This follows from a study concerned 
with a choice of a major field in college and 
interpreted psycho-analytically.) The other 
sciences are fairly interesting. We learn that 
anatomists are generally the least intellec- 
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tually controlled, palaeontologists ‘empath- 
ize little either with things or with people’, 
and that psychologists share with anthro- 
pologists the feature of being free in their 
expression of aggression. 

A section of the book is concerned with 
elaborating a theory—taken from Maslow— 
in order to explain the relationship of the 
acquired needs of people to their occupation. 
While one doubts the value of such a theory, 
it is useful to have in one volume the results 
of hundreds of researches concerned with 
occupational psychology. Work may still be 
a curse; the evidence suggests that it is at 
least a selective curse. 

D. R. PRICE-WILLIAMS 


The Dynamics of Anxiety and Hysteria by i. J. 
EYSENCK. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1957. xiv + 311 pp. 32s. 

Tis book summarizes the author’s previous 
work and pushes forward his theories a little 
towards the understanding and treatment of 
neurotic illness. In his description of human 
personality by means of factor analysis he has 
isolated dimensions of extraversion/intro- 
version and neuroticism, which, when read 
together, rate a disturbed personality on a 
dysthymic/hysterical scale. This.should indi- 
cate an accurate diagnosis and make it pos- 
sible to predict how a patient will respond 
to treatment. It is also shown how indi- 
viduals, rated in this way, can be expected to 
respond to experimental conditioning, social 
pressures and stimulant and depressant 
drugs. 

It is the presupposition of this book that 
the whole of mental life will be understood 
one day in terms of neuro-physiology. This 
seems improbable. But, in the present state 
of scientific knowledge, it may well be that 
clinical psychologists would be wise to limit 
themselves to this approach—certainly if 
they wish to avoid a scolding from the 
author, who is not kind to those whose state- 
ments do not stand up to his rigidly scientific 
criterion. One authority, who usually has 
his approval, is taken to task for trying to 
re-express some theorizing about Id and 
Super-Ego in terms of conditioned reflexes 
and learning theory. Rightly; but not be- 
cause, as the author implies, the Freudian 
statement is nonsense, but because a re- 
statement, idea by idea, of one methed of 
thinking in terms of a different one is as mis- 
conceived as attempting to translate the 
Hallelujah Chorus, music and all, into Basic 
English. Professor Eysenck has made his 
views on psycho-analysis and psychotherapy 
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very clear in previous writings, so that, while 
reasonable to restate the want of experi- 
mental evidence to support their various 
theories, it is a pity to spoil his book by 
labouring the point. 

In the author’s opinion psychology has a 
crucial role to perform and, in an expressive 
diagram, he shows its position between the 
biological sciences and the social studies. He 
points to the deep rift dividing the two sides, 
which runs through psychology itself; but he 
urges that personality study, if sufficiently 
exactingly pursued, is capable of bridging 
the gap. 


BOOK 


Wien-Stadt ohne Nachwuchs. Sozialwissen- 
schaftliche Betrachtungen iiber den Geburien- 
rueckgang in der alten Donaustadt by H. M. 
joties, Van Gorcum & Co., Assen, 1957. 
394 PP- 


Tue operative word in the title of this book 
—ostensibly the report of a sample inquiry 
—is ‘reflections’. Arguing that the heavy 
pre-war slump in Viennese fertility must be 
studied in its total social and historical setting 
(though both the subsequent partial re- 
covery of the birth rate and the international 
character of the fluctuations are ignored), 
the author in effect devotes most of the book 
to a general discussion of social changes in 
Vienna. This discussion becomes diffuse. 
It culminates in a long list of critical 
elements in the Viennese ‘fertility climate’ 
—including, e.g., a clash between actual 
and desired living standards, a weakening 
of the bourgeoisie, instability of social 
stratification, failure of ‘national conscious- 
ness’, ‘a weak neutral centre and an absence 
of trust’. But the nature and relevance of 
these factors ure not always clear, and the 
author deliberately refrains from assessing 
the relative strength of their contributions 
to the decline in fertility. The interview 
material forms only a tenuous thread through 
this discussion. But though the author 
can find little support for his reflections 
in the limited evidence of the sample 
inquiry, the results could have been made 
to reveal more than they do. Thus the 
virtual omission of even a rough cohort 
analysis is rather startling. There is, how- 
ever, material of some interest—e.g. on the 
relation between fertility and social mobility, 
and the small separate investigation of 
occupational prestige (even if the author’s 
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His book is addressed in the main to ex. 
perimental workers, but he hopes to interest 
a wider audience. And in spite of some diffi- 
culties for non-specialists, owing to the clar- 
ity of the writing a close reading of this book 
is well worth while. It is interesting, informa- 
tive, and stimulating. Even so, although two 
successful cases are described of treatments 
carried out in accordance with modern 
learning theory, the matter has not yet been 
carried far enough into the practical field to 
be much help to a person who is swimming 
daily in a sea of individual instances. 

J- C. READ 


NOTES 


conclusion that there is no clear status 
hierarchy might be disputed). 
J. H. W. 


Communities and their Development. An Introduc- 
tory Study with Special Reference to the Tropics 
by T. R. BATTEN. Oxford University Press, 
1957. 248 pp. 155. 

Tue author of this book obviously has an 

encyclopaedic knowledge of what are called 

‘community development projects’ in colo- 

nial, semi-colonial and formerly colonial 

territories. He has performed a useful service 

in bringing together some of the material 
which 4 is available and seeking to elucidate 
the principles underlying this sort of work. 

The projects undertaken by the agencies 

appear to be of three main sorts: those which 

seek to help villages to raise their standard 
of life; those which are concerned with the 
rehabilitation of ‘disorganized’ communities; 
and those which are concerned with the 
building of new communities especially 
among urban immi ts. Mr. Batten’s 
wide knowledge of the field enables him to 
feel his way towards generalizations which 

might not be obvious to the worker in a 
The great defect of this book, however, 

lies in the absence of any satisfactory socio- 

logical frame of reference for the study of 

‘communities’ and in its altogether naive 

definition of the question-begging term 

‘development’. As a consequence, it is by no 

means obvious why some schemes should 

have been regarded as failures and others as 
successes. It would seem to the reviewer at 
least that many of the successful schemes des- 
cribed involved tactical errors which should 
have led to their failure. Indeed, Mr Batten 
realizes this, for, in the last analysis, the 
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success or failure of the scheme is shown to 
depend upon the personal qualities of its 
workers. 

The main thing which is missing in this 
analysis is any consideration of the aims of 
the agencies (which may range from selfless 
idealism to a desire to run colonies cheaply) 
and the ways in. which they might conflict 
with the aims of the people. That was the 
task which Furnival undertook in his 
Colonial Policy and Practice, a book which pro- 
vides the groundwork for an adequate 
colonial sociology. Unfortunately Mr. Batten 
appears to be unacquainted either with 
Furnival, or with any sociological work other 
than that of Maclver and Page. 

J. R. 


The Population of Famaica: an Analysis of its 
Structure and Growth by GEORGE W. ROBERTS. 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. xxii + 
456 pp. 40s. 

Jamaica’s demographic position is fairly 

characteristic of many ‘developing’ coun- 

tries. Years of high fertility and dramatic 
reductions in mortality have combined to 
raise the population of the island from 

831,000 in 1911 to some 14 million now. A 

continuation of the present rate of growth 

would double the population every forty 
years and even on more optimistic assump- 
tions a further substantial increase seems 
unavoidable. On the second of Mr. Roberts’s 
projections, which assumes some decline in 
fertility and small annual emigration, the 
population would still come close to two mil- 
lion by 1971. The economic and social 
problems resulting from such increases are 
certain to be severe and far-reaching, but 
their essence is of course the task of finding 
enough work for this vast labour force. 

Unemployment is already one of Jamaica’s 

severest troubles. 

The outline of the island’s demographic 
story is visible in its published statistics, but 
these cannot give one an insight into the 
underlying complexities of demographic 
change. This is what Mr. Roberts has done. 
Himself a West Indian, he has been schooled 
in modern demographic methods and has 
worked for some years as Vital Statistics 
Officer of the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Organization for the West Indies. 
The Conservation Foundation of America 
was fortunate in securing Mr. Roberts to 
undertake the research of which the present 
book is the outcome. It is in every sense a 
splendid achievement. Mr. Roberts begins 
by outlining the statistical material available 
and then proceeds to make the most schol- 
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arly use of it. A study of the history of popu- 
lation growth from the days of early slavery 
is followed by chapters on the characteristics 
of the present population, on migration, 
internal and external, on mortality, repro- 
duction and fertility and, finally, on growth 
prospects. Throughout the book population 
changes are set in the wider context of 
economic and social movements, and the 
result is an unusually satisfactory balance 
between social history and formal demo- 
graphic analysis. As one of the first thorough 
case-studies of Colonial population change, 
the book has set an extremely high standard. 
It deserves to be widely read. 
Cc. A. M. 


An Qutline of Social Psychology (rev. edn.) by 
MUZAFER SHERIF and CAROLYN W. SHERIF. 
New York: Harper, 1956. xix+792 pp. 
$6.00. 

Handbook of Social Psychology (rev. edn.) by 
KIMBALL YOUNG. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1957. x +632 pp. £1 155. 

The greatly increased rate of research out- 
put in social psychology during the past 
decade is reflected in the new editions of 
both these well-known books. They have 
been extensively rewritten, enlarged in bulk 
and supplied with up-to-date references. 

In the work of the Sherifs there is now an 
even greater emphasis on group studies, 
relating not only to interaction within but 
also between groups, a sphere to which 
Muzafer Sherif has himself made a notable 
contribution. It is particularly useful to have 
for the first time an easily accessible account 
of the 1954 Oklahoma summer camp ex- 
periments. A brief discussion of “The Mo- 
tives of Man’ has been relegated to a later 
stage, and is followed by the topics of atti- 
tudes, ego-involvements and prejudice. The 
section on ‘Individuals and Social Change’ 
remains substantially unchanged, but there 
is in conclusion a new survey of the develop- 
ment of present-day social psychology. 

The first part of Young’s Handbook has 
been re-shaped so as to lead the reader from 
basic psychological processes to the relation- 
ships between personality and culture. This 
represents a considerable improvement in 
presentation. In the second part, group 
behaviour is far more fully dealt with than 
before. Otherwise the earlier somewhat 
motley collection of topics has been retained, 
though with the addition of much fresh 
material. There is also a new chapter on 
‘The Measurement of Opinion and Attitude’. 

Of the two the Sherifs’ Outline is probably 
more satisfactory as a textbook, for it 
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maintains throughout a coherent approach, 
based on social perception and social judg- 
ment. From this point of view Young’s 
Handbook still suffers, especially in its second 
part, from the attempt at being too compre- 
hensive. However, it is valuable as a work of 
reference for non-specialists who want to 
know the social psychological findings in 
some particular field. 
G. J. 


In Their Early Twenties: A Study of Glasgow 
Youth by T. FERGUSON and J. CUNNISON. 
Oxford University Press, 1956. vi + 110 
pp. 12s. 6d. 


Tue effects of National Service and the suc- 
cess or failure of apprenticeship as a form of 
education for industrial work are matters of 
undoubted social importance. Neither has 
been fully studied by sociologists, and any 
inquiry relating to them is potentially of 
high value. These are major topics in the 
present book. 

The study is based on information con- 
cerning a sample of Glasgow men, them- 
selves part of a much larger sample of 
school-leavers drawn some years earlier. It 
compares two groups taken from the original 
sample: first, some of those who commenced 
their National Service at the age of 18, and 
second, some of those who were not called up 
because of their ill-health. It omits those who 
were deferred on account of apprenticeships, 
those who volunteered for the forces, and a 
heterogeneous group of those who had left 
Glasgow, had been unco-operative, etc. 
Those omitted comprised some 58 per cent 
of the original sample. (This, it should be 
remembered, consisted only of those who 
left school on the earliest possible date— 
about three-quarters of all school-leavers.) 

This study, therefore, represents an 
attempt to make as much use as possible of a 
sample of some school-leavers and its con- 
tributions to knowledge about National 
Service and apprenticeship are necessarily 
limited. A great deal of information is given, 
of which possibly the most important is that 
those rejected as unfit for National Service 

less unemployment and rela- 
tively fewer of them declined in occupational 
status between the age of 20 and 22 than 
among those who had been on Service’. On 
the other hand, as the authors themselves 
point out, extreme caution is needed in inter- 
preting these results because the groups 
studied are representative neither of National 
Servicemen nor of Apprentices. 
Lastly it must be said the book is not easy 
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to read; a large number of statistics are 
included in the text, and the results are pre- 
sented without discussion of their relative 
importance. The variables used are not 
always defined with precision, nor is any 
reference made to such technical problems 
as variations between interviewers. 
j. P.M. 


The Problem of ‘The Problem Family’ by 
A. F. PHILP and NOEL Timms. Family 
Service Units, 1957. 77 pp. 75. 6d. 


‘Tue term “problem family’’ ’—according 
to the authors of this useful review—‘was 
first consciously used in 1943 in an attempt 
to characterize a group of families living in 
squalor and unable or unwilling to make 
constructive use of the social services.’ Since 
then, this ill-defined group has been sub- 
jected to a good deal of attention by admin- 
istrators and social caseworkers. The study 
by Mr. Philp and Mr. Timms is not intended 
to present new hypotheses or fresh facts but 
to examine critically the work published on 
problem families up to November 1956. 
They discuss the difficulties of definition, 
description, ascertainment and treatment 
and present a valuable review of the efforts 
of voluntary bodies and local authorities to 
help and support members of problem 
families. Throughout, the authors are con- 
cerned with the practical and ethical 
problems of casework. 

Their suggestions for further research 
should be of particular interest to sociolo- 
gists as they coincide with the conclusions of 
investigations in fields as far apart as educa- 
tional sociology, the study of voting be- 
haviour, community studies, criminology 
and social medicine. They stress the need 
for a general theory of family organization 
and disorganization based upon empirical 
studies of family interaction. We need, they 
suggest, information concerning internal 
family relationships, the division of labour 
and the division of authority inside the 
family and the forces affecting the trans- 
mission of attitudes and values. 

This type of research is rather new in 
British sociology, which has tended to 
emphasize the large-scale social survey in 
research methods and the comparative study 
of social institutions as a basis for sociological 
theory. Research in internal family dynamics 
is time-consuming and expensive, requiring 
techniques of systematic case study, large- 
scale panel surveys and the construction of 
rigid experimental designs. Elements of a 
theory of family organization are to be 
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found both in psychology (including psycho- 
analysis) and in cultural anthropology but 
it is often difficult to assess the evidence for 
ahe various hypotheses (e.g. on the relation- 
ship between child-rearing practices and 
adult personality). 

In the absence of such an empirically 


Mr. Philp and Mr. Timms stress, this 
makes it essential for social caseworkers and 
workers in residential institutions to discuss 
freely their methods of helping problem 
family parents and the theoretical assump- 
tions on which they are based. Their 
critical review is a valuable contribution to - 


tested theory, treatment of problem families _ the discussion. 
is necessarily based on trial and error. As A. T. 
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